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HURLOCK ROYAL CREST ARTIST DRAWING 
AND ILLUSTRATING BOARDS 


Are made in hot-press and cold-press finishes and provide surfaces to give 
exactly the effect desired, whether the medium is Water Color, Oil, Wash, 
Pastel, Charcoal, Crayon, Ink, etc. 


SPECIAL FREE OFFER ... Only One to Each Customer .. . 


Send $1.00 to cover postage and cost of packing . . . and we will forward the 
following assortment of 9 pieces of Hurlock Royal Crest Products (approximate 
size 14x22 inches) :— 
Piece No. 1029 Single Thick (Rough-tooth finish) 
- No. 1030 Double Thick (Rough-tooth finish) 
No. 1025 Heavy Weight (Cold-press finish) 
No. 1026 Heavy Weight (Hot-press finish) 
4-ply Rough Artist Drawing Bristol 
3-ply Vellum Drawing Bristol 
2-ply Smeoth Drawing Bristol 
2-ply Plate Drawing Bristol 
Paste) Art Board 


HURLOCK BROS.COMPANY inc 


3436-38 MARKET. ST., PHILADELPHIA 
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Colors 
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Canvas Boards 
Sketch Boxes 
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Colored Waterproof 
Drawing Inks 













Catalogue 
and Color Cards 
on Request Check Your 


Needs Now! 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists Colormen. Since 1853 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
St. Louis, Mo. Baltimore, Md. 
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You NEVER CAN TELL UNLESS 
YOU TRY IT J 


SO TRY A Gree 


DRAWLET PEN 


We want you to trv a Drawlet Pen for letter- 
ing and drawing. We'd like you to try it with 
our compliments because we feel that you'll 
find Drawlet Pens the easiest-working tool you 
have vsed. Each pen has the adjustable res- 
ervoir that “stays put” wher- 
ever you want it and presses 
back into position after it has 
been raised for cleaning. Send 
for your Drawlet Pen today. 
ESTERBROOK PEN CO. 


52 Cooper St. Camden, N. J. 
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You know how to do a good drawing 
...and you know the importance of 
using good paper. But it’s also impor- 
tant to use the right paper for the job. 
And the interesting textures in Strath- 
more Artist Papers and Boards offer 
you a wide selection for your many 
needs. 

Strathmore is sturdy, too...takes a 
lot of punishment and saves you time 
and money because it erases smoothly 
and cleanly. Try it on your next job. 
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A GROUP OF CANVASES BY JAMES CHAPIN PAINTED DURING HIS ‘‘MARVIN’’ PERIOD 


1. Time for a Drink, Collection International Business Machines, Inc. 2. Emmet Marvin, Farmer, Duncan Phillips Memorial Gallery, 
Washington, D. C. 3. Emmet, George and Ella Marvin, Associated American Artists’ Galleries. 4. George Marvin and his Daughter 
Edith, Collection Pennsylvania Academy, Awarded Temple Gold Medal. 5. Fox Hunter, Associated American Artists’ Galleries. 6. Miss 
Ella Marvin, John Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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An evening 
in the studio of 


It is not easy for young people who have 

grown up with art during the past decade 

really to understand what happened to James Chapin 
during five momentous years of his life, beginning in 
1924. Nor to see clearly how profoundly his work, born 
of that period, came to influence other painters and, to 
a considerable extent, our whole attitude toward con- 
temporary art. 

Before that time, seventeen years ago, American paint- 
ing was pretty largely a reflection of the brilliant School 
of Paris. Almost every artist bowed down before the 
great god Cézanne, as indeed did Chapin himself. 
Painters tried to be as much like Picasso, Derain, 
Gauguin and Matisse as they could and dared. They 
were so wholly hypnotized by the work of these masters 
that they could not really see the form and color of 
their own native land. Chapin, living in Greenwich Vil- 
lage, was a part of all this post-impressionist enthusiasm; 
he did his share of experimenting with the various ultra- 
subjective schools of French Modernism. 

Then came, as Grant Wood has put it, “the conquest 
of James Chapin by the Marvins.” It is “one of the 
greatest stories of modern American art.” 

It came about because Chapin was broke and had to 
live cheaply in order to keep on painting. He journeyed 
to a rural countryside in northwestern New Jersey—not 
far from the scene of his boyhood days—where he found 
and rented, for four dollars a month, a two-room log 
cabin on the farm of the Marvins, a primitive, hard- 
bitten family. Chapin became so absorbed in spare, taci- 
turn, unschooled Emmet, George and Ella Marvin that 
soon he found himself completely re-oriented. The spirit 
of that bleak American farm and its inhabitants crept 
into his soul and wholly eclipsed his preoccupation with 
fashionable painting formulas. 

The Marvins, at first suspicious, would not pose for 
Chapin; but they thawed out when he went to the fields 
to work with them, helped them plant potatoes, round 
up the pigs; and sat with the family around the kitchen 
stove. 

For five years he lived in almost complete isolation 
among the Jersey hills. Constantly he sketched and 
painted the Marvins at their work and in repose. He 
brought back a group of pictures which Grant Wood, 
writing in the catalog of Chapin’s 1940 New York ex- 
hibition, appraised as “among the best things in Amer- 
ican art, strong and solid as boulders, . . . have estab- 
lished Chapin in the front rank of American painters.” 
Of this same exhibition Edward Alden Jewell, New 
York Times critic, declared: “This show . . . establishes 
his position as second to none in our contemporary roster. 
It contains some of the finest paintings of our time.” 
Other critics wrote in similar acclaim. From an obscure 
artist, Chapin had arisen to fame as the discoverer of 
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the American scene long before the spotlight was turned 
on Curry, Benton and Wood. Some of the paintings of 
the Marvin saga now hang in the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago, Pennsylvania Academy of Fine Arts, Duncan 
Phillips Memorial Gallery in Washington and the John 
Herron Art Institute, Indianapolis. 

Since the Marvin period Chapin’s brush has been busy 
with various aspects of the American scene. He has 
painted prize fighters, fishermen, baseball players, rail- 
way workers, blues singers and East Side life. He has 
also painted many distinguished portraits, one of which 
—his latest—we have selected for study in this article. 

How Does Chapin Paint? 

As to technic there is little to report beyond the fact 
that he works in the direct method which was common 
to all contemporary painters, prior to the comparatively 
recent revival of the oil-tempera technic which involves 
underpainting in tempera with overglazing in oil colors, 
a method which does not appeal to Chapin. 

In the development of ideas and composition Chapin 
is most deliberate and generally a slow painter. Some of 
his pictures have been in process for years. Grindstone, 
for example, was completed just seven years after it was 
begun. Some canvases mature quickly. It all depends 
upon how clear or how nebulous the first conception is, 
he explains. In spite of the fact that the impulse or in- 
spiration to paint Grindstone was irresistible—otherwise 
it would have perished in the process—a satisfactory ex- 
pression for it was attained only after persistent and re- 
peated effort. You will note for instance in one of the 
early preliminary studies (center of panel, page 7) some 
farm sheds behind the figures, while in the finished pic- 
ture the meadows stretch out to a distant village. The 
change had nothing to do with reasons of ‘atmosphere.’ 
It evolved as a result of the necessity for freeing the fig- 
ures from the first too-close buildings which seemed to 
impair their movement. In a succession of experiments 
the buildings were pushed back until they disappeared 
and a distance emerged, a distance of rolling fields and 
hills built around curves, complementing the curve of 
the grindstone, the arch of the shadow on the ground 
and the curves of the branch at the top of the picture. 
The very small town suggested in the middle-distance 
helps break the rolling movement there, which otherwise 
would be too smooth and monotonous. Furthermore its 
small size, in perspective, adds to the illusion of space 
and gives the figures better scale. 

In a portfolio in Chapin’s studio we found dozens of 
sketches for Grindstone which somehow had managed 
to escape destruction. The few selected for reproduction, 
on page 7, give at least a hint of the exhaustive study 
that Chapin makes for every detail of a picture, flip- 
pantly characterized by Harry Salpeter (writing in the 
August 1940 Esquire) as “a large and pretentious piece 
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GRINDSTONE e 


Courtesy Associated 


of junk”; but a picture praised by Emily Genauer, critic 
for the New York World-Telegram, as “perhaps 
Chapin’s most felicitous example of his successful merg- 
ing of penetrating characterization achieved through a 
realistic approach, with rhythmic, plastically animated 
composition.” This last, though a critic’s characteristic 
mouthful, really means something. 

Continuing his comment on Grindstone Chapin says, 
“In trying to discuss the painting of any particular pic- 
ture, one can do little more than point out and attempt 
to explain obvious things in the picture itself, and per- 
haps hint at sources that are more or less subconscious 
and are sometimes very complex. 

“With regard to the painting, Grindstone, the story 
content is immediately apparent. There is the act itself, 
the sharpening of the scythe blade, which has to do with 
the basic theme of harvestry. The New Jersey hill-farm 
environment determines to some extent the character- 
istics of the figures engaged, the types of faces, the 
heavy hands used to labor, the blue denim shirts faded 
by sweat and sun. 


OIL PAINTING BY JAMES CHAPIN 


“But none of this ‘story’ or ‘atmosphere’ can be of 
more than passing interest to the artist until the circum- 


stances of the action cause it to fall into relationships of 


e 


form, color and line that inspire, by some chance of 


sight or thought, a formal pictorial structure, or what is 


commonly called a composition.” 

“Like most painters I begin work with a consideration 
o° the larger space relationships: first of all with a feel- 
ing about the shape of the canvas and the sizes of figures 
and other objects within that shape. If the formal idea 
has been comparatively clear these primary space rela- 
tionships can sometimes be established in one or two 
sketches; if the mental image has been more or less 
nebulous—which is possible even though it be intensely 
fclt—it must be groped for through many trials. 

“T like solid things,” he continues, “so my composing 
inevitably is concerned with the organization of objects 
in space (this in contrast to a two-dimensional, decora- 
tive approach), objects constructed to symbolize their 


This plate shows a few of many pencil studies by James Chapin} 
his large canvas “Grindstone” reproduced on this page 
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PORTRAIT OF COLONEL J. FRANKLIN SHIELDS BY JAMES CHAPIN 


Colonel Shields is President of the Board of Trustees, Penn. State College 


weight, and each related to every other object and the 
entire pictorial structure. In Grindstone, for instance 
(one example will suffice), the arms obviously form a 
sort of interlocking rhythm of their own, yet the direc- 
tions they take and the means used to express them 
(color, contours, shapes of planes) carry on into and 
permeate the men’s bodies, the grindstone and its car- 
riage, the earth forms, the rail fence, the scythe and to 
some extent the entire canvas.” 

It will be seen from the above and from Chapin’s in- 
numerable pencil studies that there is nothing casual 
in his pictures. While he maintains that his approach 
to composition is through feeling rather than conscious 
structural analysis, it is certain that he subjects his can- 
vases to the most exacting analysis as they progress. 

If we put tracing paper over Grindstone and attempt 
the kind of analysis which Ernest Hamlin Baker makes 


Collection of the College 


detail has pattern significance and, like small parts in a 
great machine, plays a vital role in the integration of the 
picture’s design. We note, for example, the many studies 
of the folds of a sleeve, a painstaking search for just the 
right expression of that detail. 

The simile of the machine is not far-fetched when we 
are thinking of the picture’s structure which certainly 
may be said to have a mechanical aspect. Indeed Webster 
in attempting to define a machine tells us that it is “any 
device consisting of two or more resistant, relatively con- 
strained parts, which, by a certain predetermined inter- 
motion, may serve to transmit and modify force and 
motion so as to produce some given effect or to do some 
desired kind of work.” Is not this (omitting the last 
clause) a fair description of what the painter attempts 
to achieve with his line, mass, space and color? 


continued on page 27 


A collection of pencil drawings by James Chapin, selected from 
great number of studies made in preparation for his portrait 
Colonel J. Franklin Shields. Some of these were made before wt 
on the canvas was begun. Others represent study continued as # 
painting progressed 


in his “Old Master Clinic,” we shall discover that it 
“works.” It has a structure built up of carefully planned 
rhythms, harmonies, thrusts and counter-thrusts. Every 
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Gordon Aymar, Art Director for Compton Advertising, makes the 


first rough layout for the advertisement discussed in this article 


An Art Director looks at Art Directing 


Gordon Aymar is interviewed by P. D. 





Unless an artist, photographer or art student has had experience work- 
ing in an advertising agency he is not likely to understand how an art 
director functions, nor can he appreciate the complexity of his job. It 
is with the idea of making clear these activities within the agency that 
we have asked the following questions of Mr. Gordon Aymar, Art Direc- 
tor of Compton Advertising, one time president of the Art Directors 


Club and author of several books. 





What are the major functions of 
the Art Director? 

It is his business both to create and 
oversee the physical appearance of 
illustrated printed-word advertising. 
He is responsible for inventing the 
pictorial devices — the “vehicles” — 
which make the advertisement inter- 
esting. He is required to make rough 
and finished layouts for advertise- 
ments. He buys paintings, drawings 
and photographs for finished adver- 
tisements and sees that the typog- 
raphy, platework and printing are 
properly done. He also designs direct 
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mail material as well as packages 
and containers. 


What work precedes the making 
of a layout? 

First there must be a market analysis 
made of the product, which consists 
of a study of the reaction and accep- 
tance of the product by the public, 
by the dealer and by the distributor. 
Next it is necessary to decide upon 
the major and minor sales points. 
The decisions arrived at through this 
study then become the copy plat- 
form. The next step is taken when 


the copy department starts to write 
tentative headlines. It is at this stage 
of development of the advertising 
that the art director’s services are 
called into play. 


What are the basic things that the 
Art Director must consider when 
starting a layout? 

His major problem is to present in 
the most arresting physical form, 
the selling ideas behind the product. 
Specifically, he has to provide a 
sketch that synthesizes all the best 
selling arguments that have devel- 
oped from a study of the client’s 
product and the merchandising of 
it, so that the layout he makes may 
be discussed within the agency and 
later shown to the client. 


What is the procedure in having a 
layout OK'd? 


As every advertisement in the agency 
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Rough Layout 


is the product of many brains and 
hands it necessarily follows that the 
okaying of it is not a one-man job. 
Before it is submitted to the client 
it must first receive the approval of 
the copywriter, the copy supervisor 
and the account executive. 


How is the layout put into produc- 
tion after it has been OK'd? 

After the OK'd layout is returned to 
the art department with the changes 
or additions noted, the art director 
proceeds to order the finished art. 
This may consist of illustrations or 
photographs. The artist selected gen- 
erally submits a rough sketch of his 
illustration; when photographs are 
used the photographer submits rough 
proofs. These rough sketches or 
proofs are shown to the copywriter 
and, when necessary, to the account 
executive. When the finished art is 
delivered it is OK’d by the client and 
it then becomes the duty of the 
agency’s studio to prepare a mechan- 
ical guide for the engraver and ty- 
pographer to follow. 


How is art work bought by the 
Art Director? 

It is imperative for an art director to 
be acquainted with all the best avail- 
able talent in the commercial field. 
Therefore he keeps a card index of 
all the illustrators, photographers, 
artist’s representatives and studios. 
He also makes a careful study of 
current magazines and newspapers 
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Comprehensive “Client” Layout 


with the express purpose of finding 
new talent. Because of the many 
changes taking place in the indus- 
trial field as well as in the world of 
art an art director must keep his 
knowledge of these new develop- 
ments up to date. For this reason the 
far-sighted art director works very 
closely with any assistant entrusted 
with the task of looking at the 
samples constantly being brought in 
by artists and photographers. 


Do Art Directors specify type? 
The art director discusses type faces 
and type sizes with the type depart- 
ment with the object of selecting the 
type which will best put over the ad- 
vertiser’s message. The selection of 
the correct type that will accomplish 
this requires discrimination acquired 
only through long experience. 


Has the Art Director a responsi- 
bility in the making of engravings? 
The art director explains to the me- 
chanical production man the effect 
he wishes to produce. When plates 
are ready the art director corrects 
the engraver’s proofs. Marking 
proofs is an art in itself and should 
always be done by the art director 
in cooperation with the production 
man. The plate of a drawing or pho- 
tograph is never an exact replica of 
the thing reproduced, therefore it 
should be considered as a thing by 
itself. The art director when order- 
ing finished art must take into con- 
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Discussing with the copy supervisor and 
the home economics expert in the 
agency's kitchen the pictorial possibil- 
ities of a pie 





The art director and his assistant discuss 
the selection of the proper plate to be 
used in the color photograph 





Checking up on the ground glass for cor- 
rect position so that the photograph will 
fit the layout exactly 
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Inspecting the finished color transparency 
(Kodachrome) on a light box to check for color 
balance and correct details 





A discussion of the layout with the type man, 
to insure correct emphasis for the message und 
correct style of type 





The studio prepares a negative of a photostatic 
guide for the engraver, for a newspaper version 
of the advertisement 





The art director consults a mechanical produc- 
tion man as he inspects a progressive color 
proof supplied by the engraver 


Photography by Robert McAfee 
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sideration the medium in which the 
art is to be reproduced and the print- 
ing processes involved. Whether a 
drawing is to appear as a lithograph, 
a color drawing in a magazine or a 
line drawing in a newspaper is of 
vital concern to the art director. 


How do trade paper advertise- 
ments differ from other advertis- 
ing? 

The advertising in trade publications 
is often regarded as of a lower 
calibre than that in other magazines. 
In this connection Mr. Aymar’s com- 
ment was “Why not treat the people 
who read trade papers as human 
beings with reading habits that are 
similar to those of the consumer?” 


How are advertisements rescaled? 
An advertisement is generally de- 
signed for the most important publi- 
cation on the list. When it is sched- 
uled to appear in other publications 
of varying sizes, the art director 
makes rough sketches for arrange- 
ment. These are then turned over to 
the studio where mechanical layouts, 
which serve as guides for engraver 
and typographer, are made. 


Does the Art Director handle di- 
rect mail material for clients? 

As a rule agencies do not handle 
this kind of advertising material for 
their clients although they may at 
times supply rough layouts for such 
work, which the client’s own adver- 
tising department may carry out. 


Does the Art Director handle 
poster work? 

Yes, he makes designs for posters 
just as he does for other types of 
media. In some cases the artist who 
is to do the finished poster is called 
in to make sketches. 


Does he need to understand manu- 
facturing processes? 

The art director should always visit 
and go through the plant of any new 
client — but he does not have to 
understand all the intricacies of ac- 
tual manufacturing, unless he is 


planning to do product or package 
designing. 


Does he need to understand dis play 
merchandising? 


As display advertising plays a large 





part in sales, the client often asks 
the agency to furnish ideas and lay. 
outs for the salesmen’s helps, dealer’s 
helps, broadsides, 1 cent sales, etc. 


Is it imperative for the Art Direc. 
tor to understand the reactions of 
the public? 


“Yes, Yes, a thousand times Yes!” 
says Mr. Aymar. He must know it 
from personal experience with people 
in A, B, C and D-class homes. He 
must have an intimate knowledge of 
the way they live, think, feel and act. 
From his firm’s statistical surveys he 
can also learn a great deal about the 
reactions of people in the different 
classes to the advertising he is work- 
ing on, as well as the product he is 
selling. 


Can the Art Director destroy as 
well as emphasize the message of 
an advertisement? 

The way in which a layout is de- 
signed should emerge naturally from 
a thorough understanding of the 
copy and its message. Wrong empha- 
sis, over-embellishment, improper 
style or technic may cloud the issue 
and lead to poor reader-interest and 
therefore meager selling results. 


Should all advertising be func- 
tional? 

In the true sense of the word all ad- 
vertising should be functional, be- 
cause it has no other purpose but to 
sell goods or services of clients. It 
may be that in being functional it 
may also be beautiful, but beauty is 
only a by-product unless it is the 
type of advertising where beauty 
performs a function by itself. When 
a thing is truly functional it auto- 
matically obeys the esthetic laws of 
balance, rhythm and unity. 


How does the Art Director control 
the eye and the interest of the 
reader? 

A good layout like a good piece of 
copy is the result of solid hard work. 
When an art director has a thorough 
grasp and understanding of all the 
elements involved, a good layout is 
the fortunate result. Through the use 
of lines, forms, tones, textures and 
colors the art director controls the 
way in which the reader’s eye goes 
through the advertisement. And he 
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controls this also by the measuring 
of the objects he shows and their 
relative size and position. For ex- 
ample, a small figure of a laughing 
girl placed in a subordinate position 
may draw the eye quicker than a 
large picture of a kitchen sink in a 
major position. The proper and ade- 
quate display of headlines is also an 
important factor in directing an 
orderly reading of an advertisement. 
An art director must combine the 
instincts of an architect, a dramatist 
and a salesman. 


What other functions does the Art 
Director perform? 

He may be of service to the client in 
designing a factory facade, a fair ex- 
hibit, or an office lobby, with furnish- 
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OF AN ART ODI 


Chart drawn from P.D.’s dictation 


ings and decoration. When an officer 
of the company is to be honored by 
having a portrait painted he can be 
of service in selecting the right por- 
trait artist. These duties, however, 
are all incidental to his main service 
of devising ways to get advertising 
messages read—the invention of the 
“vehicle,” the creation of the picture 
idea, the designing of the most com- 
pelling layout and the buying of the 
most telling art. 


What about the training of the Art 
Director? 

The above chart is a fairly good 
answer to this question. But it 
doesn’t tell the whole story. The art 
director is, after all, an art director. 
That certainly implies at least a 


RECTOR 


highly developed esthetic sense and 
it goes without saying that the man 
who is himself a creative artist is 
likely to function on a higher plane. 
Many of these men who are busy 
executives during business hours 
spend week-ends painting in field or 
studio and produce oils and water- 
colors that hold their own with much 
that is shown in the 57th Street gal- 
leries. Gordon Aymar is an excellent 
painter, as one need not be told if he 
has seen Aymar’s Portrait of Barbara 
at the recent Art Directors Club 
“Playtime Exhibition.” How much 
of a factor his creative adventures 
with the brush may be in his business 
success one can only surmise, but 
they supply a background which 
Aymar considers indispensable. 
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SKETCHBOOKS 





Metre tie Marne. 


HARRY T. FISK’S SKETCHBOOKS, brought 
back from France in 1919, comprise a graphic 
diary of twelve months’ service with Battery A 
and Headquarters Company 306 Field Artillery, 
77th Division. Fisk acted as liaison man between 
Artillery and Infantry; was assigned to Signal 
work, and also served as an Artillery Observer. 
Turning the pages one is impressed first of all 





by the remarkable expressiveness of a few pencil 
strokes, jotted down in hurried moments stolen 
from the day of a soldier in action. Under such 
conditions a skillful artist very soon learns how to 
select the few lines and masses which, in a kind of 
shorthand technic, best suggest the action. In the 
sketch of the tired soldier asleep on the wheat 
shock, we can almost count the pencil strokes. The 
bunk interior by candlelight—as tough a test of 
skill as can be forced upon the pencil—shows an 
economical use of tone to illustrate such an effect. 

Only by continuous rapid sketching of this kind 
does one arrive at mastery of the graphic language 
seen in Fisk’s sketches. It is the same kind of train- 
ing which gave facility to newspaper artists who, 
before the days of photographic news pictures, 
tried with hurried pencils to catch the significant 
action of murders, holdups, fires and train wrecks. 
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IN A BERKSHIRE HAY BARN 


Concluding Stephen Lee Renwick’s Interview with 
Ernest and Eva Watson 


In my first article I tried to explain how the Watsons 
usually engrave their blocks in such a way that certain 
areas of the picture will receive color from more than 
one block. The diagrams a, b and c, on page 17 of the 
March number, describe this procedure. In order to illus- 
trate how this works out in an actual print design I asked 
Mr. Watson further to demonstrate his method by 
plotting blocks for a print which might be made from 
a little watercolor sketch I picked up in his studio— 
although the sketch was not intended to serve as a print 
subject. 

“Tt should be noted,” said Watson, “that the design 
might be plotted in several different ways and that more 
than three blocks might well be desired. Three blocks 
probably would suffice, though I’m not at all certain. 
Possibly after the blocks were cut and trial proofs made 
I might want to add a fourth or a fifth. But these three 
will do for the purpose of demonstration. 

“Number | provides for the clouds, the hills, the barn 
roof and the hay inside the door. It also gives an under- 
color for the side boards of the barn. Since the relief 
areas of clouds and hills are separated it is a simple 
matter to treat them with different colors. If desired, a 
graded tone—suggesting light and shade—can be ap- 











plied to the cloud much as the sails of The Winner (M 

page 16) were shaded. The hay can easily be given a diffe 
color from that of the hill and roof. It would have been feas 
to let this block also print an under-color for the foreground, 
a part of it. 

“In figure 2 it will be noted that the sky area is left in re 
for a ‘bearer.’ That will change the color of the cloud by litt 
off some of the pigment. If the small cloud were cut out of 
block we would achieve two different cloud colors by this sim 
device. 
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“Another way to modify the clouds is to leave a 
bearer to cover the large cloud only (figure 3). Or an 
additional color might be applied to this cloud shape. 
If we want a blue sky (where white appears in the 
sketch) that can be done in block 3 by cutting out both 
clouds but leaving the sky itself in relief: it is entirely 
detached from the other relief areas of block 3 and can 
be easily inked with any color.” 


The possibilities of color variation in a 3-block de- 
sign thus appear to be extensive. When double that 
number of blocks are employed, as there were in Home- 
ward Bound—Mr. Watson used fourteen colors on those 
six blocks—the overlays, blendings and gradations of 
the colors produce a print as varied in color as though 
it were painted with a brush. 


There are two possible procedures in printing. Impres- 
sions from the first block may be run off to the number 
of the proposed edition; then the second block given 
the entire run the next day or at any subsequent time, 
followed by the remaining blocks each in its turn. This 
is the traditional Japanese method. The alternate plan 
is to complete each print before starting another, so that 
at the end of a day there will be perhaps fifteen finished 
prints instead of one hundred impressions from the first 
block—assuming that is the size of the edition. This is 
the way the Watsons do their printing. 


“In comparing the two procedures,” explains Watson, 
“there are a number of factors to be considered. The 
chief reason we use this latter method is because it of- 
fers a greater creative scope in printing. We analyze 
each print as it is completed and note that by a little 
different treatment of one or more of the blocks the 
print might be improved. Perhaps it’s just a matter of a 
drier inking of block 2, or a little more emphasis of the 
blue on block 4. The succeeding print can thus be en- 
hanced and as each print is completed we can keep a 
constant check on our inking. 


“This order of printing means that each impression 
goes on over the wet imprints of the preceding blocks, 
hence blends with the underpainting in an ‘interesting 
way. If the first color is permitted to dry before the sec- 
ond is laid on, the quality of the print is quite different. 
The contours are sharper and there is less integration of 
the pigments. This, I should say, is neither a better or 
less desirable effect: it is wholly a matter of the artist’s 
own preference in his own work. It makes a difference 
of course whether the medium is watercolor—the Japa- 
nese medium—or the oil technic that we employ.” 

Paper, it seems, is of surprising importance in print- 
ing. The Watsons showed me trial proofs on a number 
of different papers to prove it. They favor a very ab- 
sorbent Japanese paper called “Goyu” which they se- 
cure from the Stevens-Nelson Paper Company of New 
York. This paper, made from a plant fibre, drinks in 
as many impressions as would ever be planned for a color 
woodcut. There are several other Japanese papers which 
are suitable for prints having only one, two or three 
rather dry impressions. 

The Watsons do their printing on a heavy screw press 


continued on page 26 
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VENUS Crawirg PENCILS 


VENUS DRAWING Pencils are made in | 
17 degrees, 6B softest to 9H hardest, and Oe ae ae 


Z s 
VENUS TRACING Pencils—for direct A sy ms 9 . 
tracing and blue print work—in 3 de- % g é . 
grees, T1, T2 and T3. r 


We shall be glad to send fyou samples in 
anv d gree you wish i A. The outlines of the foliage first drawn B. Broad, short, curved pencil strokes, 
é F e at 7isn. 





with the edge of a flat pencil point 


AMERICAN PENCIL COMPANY (Venus 3B). The jagged lines suggest cate foliage masses (Venus 4B). The 


506 Willow Avenue foliage formations. Note that the same type of darker strokes (Venus 
HOBOKEN, N. J. pressure on the pencil is varied and 


Venus Pencil Company, Ltd., Toronto the flat point turned 
Venus Pencil Company, Ltd., London 


touching but not overlapping, indi- 


6B) give the deeper values. The char- 
constantly to acteristic silhouettes of the individual 


vary the width of the strokes. trees should be carefully studied. 
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This is America’s Year in Design 


Figure promotions have become 
increasingly popular in 
dress fabrics 


by 


Jose Martin 
It is really too bad that Milady, when she purchases a 
few yards of dress goods for that spring frock, cannot 
know the story behind the gay pattern which has taken 
her fancy. Sometimes, of course, it is a very prosaic one 
—there is nothing particularly romantic about a repeat 
of clothespins and tam-o’-shanters, even though the fab- 
ric itself be unusually smart. But in the tireless search for 
new sources, the truly creative designer has flashes of in- 
spiration which make his work exciting, and impart some- 
thing—he hopes—beyond pattern value to his fabrics. 


Whipping a stream for trout one unforgettable April 
morning, I brought back with me more than the speckled 
beauties that nearly filled my creel; out of that experi- 
ence came a whole series of Field and Stream designs, 
patterns based upon trout flies, bass bugs, rods and 
reels, shotgun shells, clay pigeons and English pointers. 
These prints were our first stepping-stone in an effort to 
popularize what has proved to be successful material, 
for the last six or seven years, in the development of 
“figure promotions.” 


This season has brought many figure promotions and 
almost invariably the most successful ones are based on 
story-telling themes. Seeking inspiration from every 
possible source is the life of fabric designing, and the 
designer who hopes to be instrumental in shaping trends 
must be aware of popular interests which can be ex- 
pressed in fabric patterns. Motives are often found in 
current events; for example, the “thumbs-up” pattern 
shown herewith. This design, reproduced in a variety of 
colors, has proved a most popular item. 


Now when our neighbors to the South claim so much 
of our attention it is natural that fabric designers are 
taking advantage of that interest. The influence of the 
tropics and South America have given us no end of 
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Thumbs up! 
An amusing design by Martin which illustrates the trend of 


figure promotion in reflecting current interest 


chicos and sombreros in tricky layouts, as well as a de- 


lightfully casual open type of design repeat. Not so long 
ago, while visiting a little-known spot in Greenwich Vil- 
lage—one which rates highly with lovers of spicy arroz 
con pollo—I was amused at some tiny pen and ink 
sketches on the edge of the inside cover of the menu. 
Here, in black and white, were some paisanos with a 
little burro and a very sketchy outline of tropical flowers. 
Those menu sketches eventually found their way into 
the line of one of my customers who has a weakness for 
prints with Latin flavor. 

Inspiration for modern fabric designs come from every 
corner of the globe, and any old document brings a new 
thought. Centuries-old Chinese lattice work serves as a 
skeleton for striking tailored layouts; unusual suiting 
patterns can be developed simply by substituting sharp, 
clean-outlined geometric motives. Hand-blocked old 
papers, which I used recently in building a group of 
American Indian prints, inspired odd treatments of fig- 
ures and stylized flowers. The range of subject matter 
is unlimited! 

Until our studio began to specialize in print patterns 
of one and two colors—we call them black and white de- 
signs—it had been general practice to rely on the appeal 
of several colors to achieve pleasing fabrics. Our task of 
persuading converters to turn to these simple one-color 


continued on page 22 
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A typical example of black and white design using motives in an angular arrangement. Shown above 
is the sketch in half-drop repeat, with all figures rubbed down from the tracing and the detail partly 
filled in, and an irregular blotch added. One of a series of textile designs showing trends in modern 


transportation. This reproduction is slightly reduced in size from the original 


patterns was far from simple. But fortunately it took the 
American woman a very short time to recognize the 
value of simplicity in well-balanced designs in few colors; 
and, from a practical point of view, the minimum effort 
required for putting together a good looking ensemble. 

There was a time when the designer had to steer clear 
of superstitions that tabooed prints showing peacocks, 
black cats or other objects supposed to bring bad luck. 
That, fortunately, is a thing of the past. The designer is 
free to give his imagination free rein. American women 
will wear turtles, jet black cupids or even the devil him- 
self—so long as the print is smart and easy to wear. 
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Figure promotions have led the way—at least in the pop- 
ular-priced field—and they are here to stay. 

France, as everyone knows, was till recently the source 
of the happiest and most imaginative fabrics in the 
world. American designers now have the responsibility, 
yes, the great opportunity of matching the inventive 
genius of Parisian artists. We in America have to over- 
come timidity and the habit of playing safe. Indeed this 
timidity has already given way to an originality of our 
own and a new display of courage in expressing our own 
ideas in collaboration with America’s best-known de- 
signers. 
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This is the colophon of the 
Golden Hind Press 


: 
| 
“WHAT STRANGE MEDIA 
the artistic urge uses for its ex- 
pression! What damn fool,” demands Arthur W. Rush- comprises the physical styling of Harper books and their 


Photo by Delight Lewis if 


more of the Golden Hind Press, “would load up his production with a keen eye to cost sheets, and each book 
house with over two hundred cases of type?” includes several dozen details to watch all the time. 

The answer is, of course, Mr. Rushmore whose pri- Styling, for instance, requires esthetic perception. 
vate press, starting harmlessly enough in 1927 in a re- Rushmore has it. He knows types, papers and cloths. 
mote corner of his Madison, New Jersey, residence, has He knows artists and technics, for the occasional illus- 
multiplied itself with such fecundity that one can trative or decorative jobs that come along. All he needs 
scarcely open a door, once inside the main portal, with- do is combine these differing elements into attractive 
out bumping into presses, type cases and other miscel- books—and keep cost figures related to the selling price. 
laneous printing paraphernalia. So completely has this If you think that’s easy, you’re very wrong. 
private press possessed the Rushmore home that noth- Then there’s the problem of getting the books out for 
ing short of a New England boiled dinner can com- publication date, which isn’t small. And the innumer- 
pete with the all-pervading fragrance of printers’ ink. able contacts with authors, readers, printers and inciden- 
I use the term “fragrance” advisedly, for the smeil of tal supply people along the line. Book publication dates, 
printers’ ink is ambrosia to the entire Rushmore family. in one sense, are like train schedules. Delays here and 1 
Mrs. Rushmore (Edna) sets type; Delight, the older there in manufacturing don’t mean a thing—including 
daughter, is vice president; while Elaine, the younger, an author taking much too long to read proofs, or mak- 
(now on the staff of Print) is proof-reader and critic. ing a lot of revisions. The book must be ready. 

And what is a private press? Those who want to know Rushmore manages it with that prescience that is 
would do well to get Will Ransom’s Private Presses part and parcel of the production executive and crafts- 
and Their Books. All kinds of people start private man (rare combination) who knows what he wants and 
presses it seems, and for a goodly variety of reasons. The has built up a staff that can get it. Yet he isn’t a nervous 
definition I think best suits the Golden Hind Press was wreck most of the time as are some colleagues in other 
given by John T. Winterich in Ransom’s book: “Per- publishing offices. He stays in character, retains his in- 
haps, in the end, the best definition of a private press tegrity, and is very much a fair-minded, fair-acting man 
is that it is an enterprise conceived, and masterfully and —and a swell person to know and work with. 
thoroughly carried out, by a creative artist who (whether He established the press at home primarily to experi- 
or not he likes to cover his expenses by sales) does his ment with title pages and decorative features for Harper 
work from a sincere conviction that he is expressing his books. Before he knew it, he and Edna were setting not 
own personality.” only title pages, but complete books—but not for profit. 

Arthur Rushmore’s hobby stems out of and into his Aside from the Harper work, which enabled them to 
work for Harper & Brothers. There he is design and build up their type library, they have never sold any- 
production executive—termed “manufacturing man” in thing. They have printed quantities of attractive books 
book trade argot. It’s a tough job in every sense. It which they give to their friends. “An excellent method,” 
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Arthur W. Rushmore pulls a proof on a press of un- 
known lineage, one of three in his Golden Hind Press 
at Madison, New Jersey 





declares Rushmore, “for keeping down ‘returns for 
credit’! What we do at the Golden Hind Press,” he adds, 
“is fun, sheer nonsensical pleasure. The rarest of emo- 
tions these days. That’s the return for our efforts, the 
only return we know of today not subject to taxation!” 

A private press is a wondrous tool in the hands of a 
practical joker and Modern Munchausen like Rushmore. 
Last Christmas, the Golden Hind Press issued to its 
friends an edition of 250 copies of The Mainz Diary: 
1437-1440, a delightful little book revealing New Light 
Shed upon the Cradle Days of the Art and Mystery of 
Printing. This “New Light” is nothing less than the 
purported discovery by the Rushmores—they were travel- 
ing in Germany in 1931—of the diaries of the wife of 
Johann Gutenberg, who is credited with the invention of 
printing from movable type in 1450. Credited, yes, but 
the diaries—and their authenticity is documented by 
photographs of the four ancient tomes—disclose that 
Frau Gutenberg, rather than her famous husband, con- 
ceived the idea of printing from movable type! That 
indeed is “fun, sheer nonsensical pleasure” glorified by 
artistic conception and dignified by craftsmanship of 
high order. 

But let us give the proprietor of the Golden Hind 
Press a chance to tell in his own words just how he 
happened to establish his enterprise at “Fairview.” 

“Seeing a hundred-and-fifty-odd books through the 
press each year did not fill all my time. There were still 
half-hours, time waiting for meals, and before midnight. 
Besides, I had long wanted to play at making books. I 
thought a private press would take up the slack. It was 
a good guess. There have been no idle hours since. 

“Moreover, I harbored a growing resentment against 
modern efficiency and its fast, cheap mediocrity. I 
wanted to make books leisurely, in my own way, stop- 
ping to fight over commas, to reset pages for better 
spacing, to do all those foolish things that seemed to me 
desirable and which give lasting satisfaction in the end. 
I wanted nice tools, hard, foundry-cast type, and a 
chance to work in quiet and at peace. If the books cost 
three times as much as they would bring, I could prob- 
ably give them away if they weren’t too awful. 

“Early in 1927 we began collecting the gadgets used 
in hand composition. By good luck, we heard of an en- 
graver in Philadelphia who was changing over to power 
proving. For about one-tenth its original price we pur- 
chased a big Washington Hand Press in perfect con- 
dition. It was 24”x36” in size, large enough to print a 
country newspaper page and just what we wanted; it 
would take any sized sheet we should ever be ambitious 
enough to try to print on a hand press. 

“Four big negroes from the local moving concern got 
it from the freight station and, with much sweating, set 
it up in a corner of our kitchen. The passion of the early 
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settlers for cooking and big kitchens was a godsend, for 
our ancient dwelling had a kitchen large enough for a 
boarding-house. In one corner of it we built a room 
around our press, with lots of shelves and an ink-table, 
and felt that we were on our way. 

“A year later we acquired a 14”’x17” hand press that 
had been used in the old Harper plant longer than any- 
one now living could remember. It was of an unknown 
vintage, without identifying marks. The frame was 
acorn-shaped, and the bar had a down-thrust like a 
pump. We put it in our composing room on the second 
floor, and found it very handy for proving. 

“Naming a press is worse than naming a baby and we 
floundered a bit before we found a name that pleased 
us. E. F. Benson’s Sir Francis Drake had just been pub- 
lished and we had enjoyed it. He had gone places and 
done things in his flagship with the jolly name, The 
Golden Hind. We had the same feeling about the pos- 
sibilities of our adventure. So we called our hobby “The 
Golden Hind Press.” Drake had no further need of the 
name and his ship made a splendid printer’s mark. 

“My wife, who had taught English many years, loved 
the hair-splitting nuances of our language. She had in- 
finite capacity for taking pains and was not out for ‘ems 
per hour.’ In short, she was as near a perfect composi- 
tor for fine work as could be found. The work proved 
even more intriguing than she had anticipated. After 
planning housekeeping for the day, spending a couple 
of hours cultivating her flowers, and doing the endless 
chores of a country home, she would put on her smock 
and settle down for two or three hours of typesetting 
with a feeling of complete content. 

“We began accumulating type. The old negro cook’s 
recipe for hash applies to a printing office: ‘Hash? I 
doesn’t make it. I accumulates it!” We wanted German- 
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cast type, and English and French, as well as American. In fact, 
we wanted lots of things; and somehow have acquired most of them. 

“One of our fondest hopes was to produce an annual Christmas 
book for our friends. Our first volume, The Seeker, by Karle Wilson 
Baker, was an amusing tale about a frog. We set it in Fred Goudy’s 
Antique and had Harry Thayer cut a two-color block for the frontis- 
piece. It was a big event when the tiny volume was finished. 

“As a by-product, and to satisfy my belief that book-stamping dies 
could be bettered by a little selection in type, we began setting the 
Harper dies. For this purpose we collected display types and soon 


were faced with a space problem. We had frames full 
of cases in the cellar, and on the sleeping porch. It grew 
to be a habit to feel and see if there was a case of type 
on one’s bed before gaily leaping in. We found the 
type-people very accommodating, and we soon acquired 
the habit of importing faces that were not available in 
America. This way we added Moyen Age Gothic from 
the Deberny foundry in France, and Wallau and Eliza- 
beth from Germany. Through friends in London we had 
cast for us a whole series of lovely woodcut ‘flowers’ 
recut by the English Monotype organization. 

“In 1928 we did two books, Songs and Other Verses, 
by Elsie M. Rushmore, which we set in Foundry Gara- 
mond; and When Jesus Was Born, by Walter Russell 
Bowie, set in Goudy Antique, with initials and drawing 
in color by C. B. Falls. In 1929, The Singing Sword, by 
G. Lawrence Groom, with line drawings by Clinton 
Balmer, was set in Morris Jensonian from the old foun- 
dry of Barnhardt Brothers and Spindler in Chicago.” 

We'll have to stop Rushmore here. To enumerate the 
long list of publications that have come out of that home 
press would consume space not at our disposal. Suffice 
it to say that several Golden Hind Books have been 
among the “Fifty Books” selected bY the American In- 
stitute of Graphic Arts for bookmaking beauty. At 
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Edna Rushmore, against a background of 
some of the 200-odd cases of type, sets a 
line of type for “The Book of English 
Collects” one of the latest and handsomest 
productions of the home press 


Below is a completed page—one of 432— 

ready for the printer. The entire typesetting 

job extended over a period of two years. 

The printing of the book was done by m 
Haddon Craftsmen 








Photos by Robert McAfee 











The title page set in Wallau type, imported from Europe for 
this book, is testimony of Rushmore’s felicity as a designer 
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Announcement! 


NEW GROUP RATES make it 
Possible for You to Save as Much as 50% 
on Your Subscription to AMERICAN 
ARTIST! Here They Are— 





5 to 9 Subscriptions, $2.25 Each* 
10 to 24 $2.00 
25 to 49 - tivo «Cl 
50 or over 3 | id 


The Organizer is Allowed a Free 1-Year 
Subscription on a Group of 5 to 9, and a 
2-Year Subscription on a Group of 10 or 
More. 


*Terms:—Group subscriptions must come to us di- 
rectly from group organizers accompanied by remit- 
tance in full. No cash commissions allowed. F oreign 
postage $1.00 per subscription extra, Canadian, 50¢. 
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“Twilight of a Winter's Day” by Winold Reiss 


The reproduction of Winold Reiss’ drawing made with 
Dixon ‘‘Best’’ colored pencils is shown here for two 
reasons. First, it is a fine bit of colored pencil painting 
—perhaps you have seen the original in art store win- 
dows. Of special technical interest is the fact that the 
drawing was made on a sheet of black paper; the light 
colors of the snow in sunlight and shadow being pro- 
duced through the use of white and light colors, opaque 
enough to cover up the black paper. Second, it illustrates 
the possibilities of silk screen reproduction. The silk 
screen print — in color of course — is exact size of the 
original (about 19x25 inches) and quite faithfully simu- 
lates the charm of the crayon technic. 
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GOLDEN HIND PRESS 


times Golden Hind production stepped up dangerously. 
“We did about a dozen books in 1935,” admits Rush- 
more, “and that was too many—our Press was losing its 
privacy. We ran a good chance of hurrying if we weren’t 
careful, and so put on the brakes.” Even so, the Golden 
Hind bibliography, up to now, runs to 130 items, “a 
terrible warning to private-press enthusiasts,” he de- 
clares. “My wife, our daughter Elaine and I have lead 
on our fingers seven days in the week. Type, paper, gal- 
leys, and books creep like a rising tide through the 
house. But the compensations have been many: it has 
brought us the nicest possible friends; it has deepened 
our respect for fine work wherever we see it; and best 
of all, we have enjoyed that pleasure which only creative 
work seems to give. Who could ask for more?” 

Other things besides printing go on at “Fairview.” 
Delight is a potter, and one of the many rooms of the 
rambling house is equipped with a potter’s wheel, clay- 
bins and kiln for firing. Delight has also manufactured 
decorated paper developed from the German paste- 
paper technic. Frequently the “Fairview” paper has been 
used in bindings for Golden Hind books. 

The most recent book to be set at the Press is The 
Book of English Collects, published by Harper & 
Brothers. This 432-page volume was hand-set by Edna 
Rushmore, except the notes, in Weiss Antiqua and 
Wallau type. The latter, and also the initials, were im- 
ported from Europe. (The presswork was done by the 
Haddon Craftsmen.) This book, in design, typography, 
printing and binding, is an esthetic treat for all who have 
the capacity to appreciate fine craftsmanship in book- 
making. It was, of course, a labor of love by the Rush- 
mores, for no publisher could afford really to pay for so 
much hand composition on a book selling at a popular 
price. The typesetting kept Mrs. Rushmore busy for a 
period of two years. But the private printer doesn’t meas- 
ure time in relation to profit. “When we are doing a job 
for fun,” says Rushmore, “we can afford to spend any 
number of hours on it.” 


PRINTMAKERS 


continued from page 17 


with a large wheel, which, with relatively little effort, 
serves for as large a block as they are likely ever to use. 
One advantage of this type of press over the traditional 
Washington Hand Press is that the amount of pressure 
can be varied by the feel of the press, rather than by 
padding on the press bed. That saves time, though of 
course such “freehand” regulation of pressure is some- 
what tricky. The Milton Bradley Company manufac- 
tures a heavy press of this type which Mr. Watson de- 
signed. 

So much for the making of color woodcuts. There is 
much that has not been told in these three articles, but 
much that has been omitted will have to be learned by 
the beginner’s own experience, so Watson comforts me. 
And when the prints are made, what about selling them? 
That indeed is another story! 


American Artist 

















JAMES CHAPIN continued from page 8 


What has been said about the structure of Chapin’s 
subject pictures applies equally well to his portraits, and 
a glance at the pencil drawings made for the portrait of 
Colonel Shields shows exactly the same kind of study. 


Unless you are prepared to give James Chapin an ade- 
quate number of sittings, there is no use in asking him 
to paint your portrait. Chapin, it seems, harbors the 
quaint notion that a portrait should be a picture. That 
is, in addition to the portrayal of character, the canvas 
should be endowed with qualities that make any picture 
a work of art; that make the portraits by Velasquez, 
Rembrandt, Giorgione great pictures long after their 
sitters have been forgotten. Most people who get them- 
selves painted care nothing about this, if indeed they 
even think about it. So long as they are given a nice flat- 
tering likeness with the signature of a popular society 
painter in the lower right-hand corner, they have their 
heart’s desire. Unfortunately that also is the ceiling of 
the average portrait painter’s ambition—and capacity. 
But let us hear Mr. Chapin’s own views on the subject. 

“Painting Colonel J. Franklin Shields, chairman of 
the Board of Trustees of the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, provided what might be called a perfect opportu- 
nity for creative portraiture. 

“IT knew, before I began, just where in a room at the 
college the portrait was to hang, so that, as a picture, it 
could be composed for its appointed space and its sur- 
roundings, and the conception could take on some of 
the properties and importance of a mural. 

“Since Colonel Shields is a busy man the sittings were 
arranged to take place in a room adjoining his office in 
Philadelphia, where he could conveniently drop in off 
and on during the day and not feel pressed to keep dis- 
tant studio appointments. It was thus possible to main- 
tain that relaxed and informal relationship between 
sitter and painter by which I set great store. 

“The sittings, about thirty in number, extended over a 
period of two months. I like it this way, because I per- 
sonally am not interested in the rapid impressionistic 
portrait. 

“I prefer the searched portrait, which affords the 
chance and the time to become acquainted with the sit- 
ter, and time—besides that needed for actual painting 
—to watch for and jot down in sketches and in memory 
those fleeting and revealing expressions, material for a 
final synthesis of characterization that can be poignant 
and informed with life. And quite logically this attitude, 
say in relation to the human head, implies processes of 
simplification and emphasis that ‘identify it with the 
deeper abstract aspects of art. 

“Of course it goes without saying that the portrait 
must be a picture which embodies those abstract qual- 
ities in its very structure. A glance at the Shields por- 
trait will reveal the simplicity of the main structural 
conception—active angles and diagonals moving cross- 
wise through arms, legs, shoulders, pipestem and inclined 
books are superimposed on a series of verticals and hoti- 
zontals formed by the edges of the filing cabinet, carpet 
and baseboard, chair arms and desk. These verticals and 
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horizontals find related echoes in the picture frame and 
picture on the wall. | 


“One might also point to the up and down movement 
of the curved directions extending from the chair-arm 
support up through the coat lapels and necktie into the 
light and shadow division of the head, where it is re- 
solved, although it also has its echoes in the slightly 
emphasized curves of the tree branches in the picture. 

“It seemed best to modify the severity of their struc- 
tural direction passing through the head by way of 
cheek and temple, by bringing the half-shadows from a 
slightly smiling mouth to meet and slightly break it. 
So, many swift sketches of the head were made during 
moments of conversation, and muscular changes searched 
for and noted. [Three of the sketches are among those 


reproduced. } 


“I suppose it would be possible to carry this kind of 
analysis very far if one were to discuss at length the 
more subtle relationships involved in painting, the wheels 
within wheels. There would be the matter of color, of 
plastic surfaces, of simplification of form or of its sig- 
nificant embellishment, of intervals which have to do 
with rhythm as surely as do intervals between sounds in 
music—and so on deeper and deeper into a maze of ra- 
tionalization after the fact, a province I’m convinced 
the artist might better leave to the critic.” 


James Chapin, like many artists who have arrived, 
devotes some of his time to teaching. At the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia he is in- 
structor in advanced painting, portraiture, and com 
sition. In the summer he is associated with Millard 
Sheets in teaching in the Fine Arts Department of 
Claremont Colleges in California. 


* * * 


American Artist 


Subscription Awards 


In June several hundred talented students in America’s 
art schools and college art departments will receive the 
American Artist Subscription Award in recognition of 
superior accomplishment during the present semester. It 


entitles the recipient to a year’s subscription to the maga- 
zine AMERICAN ARTIST. 


This award was suggested by an instructor in a promi- 
nent art school who had himself offered subscriptions to 
his students as prizes for meritorious work in his classes. 

The Editor’s proposal of the plan to art school direc- 
tors and heads of college art departments met with an 
enthusiastic response. About 150 schools have an- 
nounced the award to their classes. Schools with large 
enrollments are able to offer several subscriptions, one 
in each department. 


The Editors welcome this opportunity for cooperation 
with the schools and are glad in this way to serve a 


large company of talented young men and women who 
are about to enter upon professional art careers. 
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Stenographic Report of an Evening 








experiences during those exciting 
days were my fall 45 feet to the 


IF YOU’RE GOING | ite is a mining camp? the explo 


TO BE AN ARTIST 
NOTHING 
CAN STOP YOU 


That was the dominant theme of 


the evening of March 13th when | 
Pro- | 
haska and Saul Tepper filled two | 


Harold von Schmidt, Ray 
engrossing hours with reminis- 
cences of their struggles on the 
lower rung of the ladder of fame. 
It was all impromptu; chairman 
Adolph Treidler called upon these 
illustrators to fill a gap created 
by the absence of Floyd Davis. He 
asked them to tell something of 
their backgrounds, and to recount 
the'r early experiences as embryo 
artists. Their informal autobiogra- 
phies are so revealing of the char- 
acters of the men, and so sugges- 
tive of what it takes to become a 
successful illustrator that we print 
as much of their content as we 
have room for on these pages. 
Von Schmidt declared that he 
had come up the hard way. He lost 
both his parents when he was five 
years old; went to live with his 
80-year-old grandfather, a survey- 
or who had helped steal California 
from the Indians and settle it. 
From the age of 6 until he was 13 
von Schmidt spent many hours 
with this man who had discovered 
Sutter River Canyon: listened to 
his accounts of fights with the 
Indians who, in those days, were 
full of courage and love of free- 
dom. Through his grandfather’s 
eyes he witnessed the romantic 
growth of this western country to 
which the old man, when a youth, 
had immigrated in a prairie 
schooner. The grandfather, some- 
thing of an artist himself, had 
sketched the country as he traveled 
across it. He encouraged Von’s 
artistic bent and urged him to 
sketch the life about him. The 
boy’s only discouragement was 
from his older brother who said: 


“Listen, kid, why don’t you tackle | 


a man’s job”—and accompanied the 
taunt with a man-sized cuff. 

After the death of his grand- 
father, Von went to live with an 
aunt who had wanted to be an art- 
ist, hence was sympathetic with the 
boy’s ambitions 

Speaking of working conditions 
in those days, von Schmidt said, 
“The West was developing and it 


needed men. You could get practi- | 


cally any job you wanted. In turn 
I became lumberjack, cook, stable 
man. Then I worked in a construc- 
tion camp; helped build the great 
dam in Big Meadow, California, 
which formed Lake Almanor. 
painted as I went along and stored 
up endless pictures that I was to 
paint in the future, It is fun to 
paint people who work and sweat 
in the sun. Among unforgettable 


sion of a store of dynamite—be- 
fore the scheduled hour; the riot 
that flared up in a mining camp one 
night; the break in the dam which 
| was under construction; nights of 
trying to quiet one of the foremen 
who was harrowed by D.T.’s. All 
were invaluable to one who wanted 
to paint people.” 

| Some years later Von went to 
live with an uncle who had money. 
In this household Von was “Master 
Harold”; his pajamas were laid 
out for him and his covers turned 
down. During this period he had 
more time for study; Abby, Pyle, 
| Glackens became his heroes. 

| Von’s only formal art school 
study was in watercolor, he was 
“let out” before he advanced to oil 
pa‘nting. Later he studied with 
Maynard Dixon in whose studio he 
worked at modeling, and mixing 
'the artist’s paints. Invited to bring 
in some things for criticism—he 
was working big in those days, 
30x40, and everything in tempera 


} 
| 
} 





_— Von selected about 20 of his 
| precious canvases. Dixon gave 
| them the once over, then began 


marking each one up with bright 
blue, red or yellow chalk — much 
to the anguish of the lad, who 
hadn’t realized his work required 
so much “attention.” Finally, Dixon 
glanced at Von, and, sensing the 
dismay caused by his destructive 
method of criticism, patted the 
youth on the back and consoled him 
with “They’re a good deal better 
than I was doing at your age.” 
The first work Von really tried 
to sell was to Sunset Magazine, 
then the house organ of Southern 
Pacific Railroad. (Charlie Field 
was its art director—the same Field 
|who later was to cheer thousands 
of shut-ins with his “Cheerio” 
radio programs.) At the time Von 
was working as stable man; and 
all his pictures were painted as he 
lay on the floor, propped up on one 
elbow (he had no table to work 
on). When he took his first paint- 
ing to the office of Sunset Maga- 
zine, Charlie Field and Cal Peck 
\treated him very kindly. They 
couldn’t use his painting, but liked 
his work and promised to keep 
him in mind. 
| About this time Von decided to 
|go down to the Border where 
ithings were happening in Mexico. 
| He did what he thought was a very 
| good painting of a Mexican light- 
ling a cigarette, called it “Revolu- 
tion” and sent it to Collier's. It 
bounced right back: “Refused—not 
only for lack of merit.” Soon after, 
Syvnset Magazine bought the paint- 
ling for $70, Two days ‘ater revo- 
lution did actually break at the 
| Border and Collier’s wived for the 





I| picture it had rejected.: It was a/| years 


big moment for Von: when he 
|wired Casey, the ar: director, 
|“Sorry, picture sold.” ; 
| But it was exactly «he year to 
a day till he sold his nfxt picture, 





Dunn, Remington, Sloan and} 


and that $70 for “Revolution” 
represented his entire earnings for 
the 12-month period. An 
kept Von from starving; gave him 
a job as bill collector for his 


freight company. With his savings | 


from this employment Von went to 
San Francisco and opened a studio 
|of his own. His first job, retouch- 
‘ng a Haines automobile for a 
|newspaper cut, brought him $15. 
The next, designing a coupon with 
an interweaving pattern of circles, 
flourishes and dots—done with a 
french pen—was painstaking to 
the point of exhaustion. It was a 
tough three-weeks’ job, but the 
pay was to be $50 so it was worth 
taking on. When he went to col- 
lect his bill the outfit had “moved, 
left no address,” 

The studio venture didn’t prove 
very successful, yet when he was 
offered a job in an advertising 
agency, at a salary of $32.50 per 


week, he was afraid to take it— 
was fearful that it might cramp 
his artistic genius. His friend, 


Hansom, to whom he went for ad- 


v:ce, said: “Von, if you’re going | 
to be an artist all hell can’t stop 
you !”’ 


At the agency Von worked in 
full color on outdoor advertising 
The work had to be good or the 
firm would lose its billboards—be- 
cause of tremendous financial diffi- 
culties. It was a great experience. 
Some of the men he worked with 
were Maynard Dixon, Roi Par- 
tridge, Jay Hyde Barnum, 
Sheppard and Fred Judekens. Said 
von Schmidt, “Later on I became 
an art director myself, with a sec- 
retary, engraved cards and every- 
thing. I even thought I had to be 
dressed up all the time! In this pe- 
riod of my life I rode a crest that 
set a high for outdoor painting. 
The very best work of the coun- 
try was brought to the public in 
this way; such as etchings by Par- 
tridge, reproduced on 24-sheet 
posters. Soon I opened up a studio 
w:th several other advertising illus- 
trators among them McKay, 
Hendrickson, Dixon, Starr, Sinell ; 
there were only two advertising 


agencies at this time and we got | 


along very well. We had to do 
everything. 

“Sometime later I started illus- 
|trating for Sunset Magazine. My 
| res story was about an elephant, 
and since there were no elephants 
| around it was hard to do, But folks 
\liked my elephant and that story 
|set me up as an elephant painter 

I have spent many days and 
|nights studying all manner of ani- 
| mals in their habitat.” 
| In 1916 von Schmidt won a 
| poster contest, one that was na 
| tional in scope, and he received a 
| number of requests to come East. 

Although four actual jobs were 
prow him, he liked the West and 
| wanted to stay there. When, eight 
later, he decided to come 


East nobody wanted him. He dis- | 


covered that 


“what you want to 
do, art directors and the public 
don’t want.” But, as everyone | 
knows, the art directors and the 


uncle | 


Otis | 


—_—_—_ 
—— 


| public eventually came to want just 
| what Von wanted to do; and his jj. 

lustrations have been in demand 
| by the magazines ever since. 

Replying to a question as to how 
he works, von Schmidt said: “| 
begin by making little roughs until 
I decide what I want to do. I fee} 
that a story is written for a cer. 
tain purpose. Is it color quality that 
I must put in my pictures, or a 
factual approach; is it a love 
story, or a story of conflict? I try 
to feel the story. What can | 
bring to the story to enrich it from 
my own personal experience? 
What subject matter shall I choose | 
for a picture? Is it heavy or does 
it move fast? I make lL'ttle roughs 
of scenes as I read the manuscript, 
I always read a story four times: 
first, to find what kind of story it 
is; second, to find out who is who 
and the importance of each char- 
acter; third, to check all details 
that I may need; and fourth, to 
make sure that I know these people, 
what they look like, what they 
wear. I make two kinds of pic 
tures: one for the editor, one for 
myself. For each illustration that 
I make which [ know the editor 
will approve, I make one that | 
like. Usually some of each make 
the grade. It’s always a game to 
try to work something new into 
your illustrations; and it’s fun to 
face a brand new problem 
Then I make little color sketches 
before I do the final illustrations, 
| Two boys and a girl usually pose 
for me. I use the same ones most 
of the time because they are avail- 
able. I use these models only to 
show where the highlights come; 
I get the masses then fill in with 
the characters which are portrayed 
in the story.” 

Ray Prohaska was born in 
Yugoslavia, came to America when 
a boy. His first job was to learn | 
|something about democracy, which 
wasn’t easy for a foreigner who 
was known among his new Amer- 
ican companions as a “dago.” It 
was six months before Ray learned 
the meaning of “dago.” After that 
it didn’t take him long to correct | 
the bullies’ mistake. To this end | 
he employed the means best calcu: | 
lated to convince—his fists. Thus 
Ray soon became “Americanized.” | 

The only way Ray could get to} 
art school was by attending night 
classes while working during the | 
day. He found himself in all man- 
ner of menial jobs: a whistle punk 
in a lumber camp, a cook, a waiter. 
His first published drawing was 1 | 
the Stockton Record (Cal.). He 
was paid $12 for his “Hand ol 
Progress”; he stayed up all night 
to see the first edition of the paper | 
that carried it. He started working 
for an advertising agency. “I had 
to draw everything,” he declared, 
“especially pots and pans, stoves 
‘and furniture of every kind. Its 
“surprising how experience of this 
sort stays with you; it was down- 
right good experience—today I caf 
still draw a damn good pot! ..: 
“Of course I discovered what 
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sters: that what they learn in art 
school won't really be applied for 
about ten years. 

“My first decent job was in 
Dallas, Texas—a job which was 
almost too much for me—at the 
almost unheard of salary of $500 
a month. My next opportunity was 
in Portland, Oregon, as art direc- 
tor. Later I went back to San 
Francisco whence I moved to Chi- 
cago and finally came Fast. 

“Tt is awfully hard for young- 
sters to start in these days—they 
don’t know what successful artist to 
emulate. Some take ten or a dozen 
samples of as many different tech- 
nics when they interview a pros- 
pective buyer. It’s lost time to 
work like that. If they would only 
concentrate on something very 


Side. The East Side and “out 


West” have little in common, but | 


both places served as arenas for 
the struggles of two determ‘ned 
boys. On the East Side we had no 
playgrounds, no swimming holes; 
there were no Boy Scout organiza- 
tions. I lived on Seventh 
and Avenue B. It was dangerous 
for me to leave Seventh Street. If 
I went down to Sixth or up to 
Eighth I got ‘hell’ unless I trav- 
eled with my gang. We grew up 
that way. 


“At the age of ten my family | 
moved to Brooklyn, and I went to | 


| school on Keep Street. There were 


simple, and do it well, it would be | 


much more profitable. Everything 
can be done by the same general 
principle. I can’t blame them for 
being confused, though. Art editors 
will buy a technic—a clever tech- 
nic, just because it’s new. But 
they'll drop it soon also. The type 
of work that will never die is 


that which is built upon real knowl- | 


edge and sound craftsmanship, one 
with really good painting in it, I 
sincerely believe that you can’t beat 
an artist who produces that k‘nd of 
work.” 

Saul Tepper, called to the plat- 
form, said he “thought it m’ght be 
interesting to young people who are 
starting out in the business of be- 
ing an artist to know that it doesn’t 
matter where you start—it’s where 
you end up. Von and I have much 
in common today but we had en- 
tirely opposite beginnings. Von 
makes little roughs before he starts 
to illustrate stories, I make little 


the Keep Street Gang and the 
Rodney Street Gang; both had to 
be encountered on my way to 
school every morning; but if I 
went the other way, the Wythe 
Street and the North Side Gangs 
were really tough ... Some of us 


were bound to get our heads split | 


sooner or later. 

“My first pictures 
with chalk on the 
sidewalks. But my real career as 
an artist began one fateful day 
when I entered a drawing in a 
Wanamaker contest and won a $2 
3rownie Camera and a _ Corre- 
spondence Course in the Landon 


were done 
ne‘ ghborhood 


School of Art. I took the twenty- | 


| lesson course—and was well on my 
way to becoming an artist. My next 
step was to enroll in the classes 
of the Associated Art Studios in 
the Flatiron Building, There, 
among other things, they gave me 
such wonderful lessons in cross- 
hatching! I remember drawing a 
|big head of a movie star in this 
lcareful cross-hatching method. 


roughs before I start my illustra-| This I took with twelve other 


tions; Von reads the manuscript | drawings to an advertising agency. | pocket edition of Joe 


Street | 


big shot in the art school. From 
then on I made one or two new 
drawings each week and peddled 
them, with the faithful twelve, 
among the agencies until finally I 
got rid of the whole batch, 

“Soon I had the offer of a job 
with the Bates Advertising Serv- 
ice, at a salary of exactly nothing 
ja week! That didn’t seem like 
much, I asked my instructor what 


he thought I should do about it. | 


He said, ‘Grab it!’ At the end of 
five months I was earning $12 a 
month. Then Westerman’s studio 
asked me to work for it as a 
letterer for $16 a week. I was defi- 
nitely on my way up. At Wester- 
man’s they did fashion catalog 
drawings. Eight men were em- 
ployed to complete a drawing; one 
roughly indicated the spirit of the 


figures; the second sketched the 
layout; the third washed-in; the 
fourth rendered the textures of 


serge, lace or silk; the fifth sup- 
| plied hands and feet; the sixth the 
heads; the seventh the background ; 
I was the eighth, and it was my 
job to letter the finished drawing. 

“My next job was with Osgood 
—for $30 a week—where I stayed 
till 1921, when I had a chance to 
go with Louis C. Pedler. There | 
got a crack at figure work. I 


vately also, so I would be ready 
| when better 
along. In three or four months I 
was making corrections for some 
of the big shots. The top man on 
the staff was Gordon Grant, and 
ithere were Danneburg and Joe 


| them. One day I was a little 


| . r . . 

| Sweeney. When their drawings 
came back for corrections I got 
|Gordon Grant, the next a vest- 
Sweeney ; 


four times, I read the manuscript |I was turned down on the others | those artists were much too suc- 


four times; we studied together— | but 


for the lovely movie star I 


but Von came from way out West! was paid $2. After I sold that first 


cessful to correct their own draw- 
ings. In 1925 I left the firm to be- 





1 


| 


} 


| magazines. 


| making 


studied at Cooper Union, and pri- | 


opportunities came | 


come a free-lance. When I began 
taking my samples around I dis- 
covered that it 1s not wise to take 
too much stuff at once; it is better 
to show two or three good draw- 


|ings and return in a couple of 


ae - ae ; 7 | weeks with a few more good ones. 
and I was born in New York City, | drawing for $2, I found I was a} 


way down town on the Lower East | 


“Soon I began illustrating for 
When Sid Hydeman 
left Cosmopolitan, his place was 


taken by Mr. Landon, the very 
same who conducted the Landon 
Correspondence School. He was 


delighted to find one of his boys 
good on this important 
publication. Dean Cornwell, who 
had taken the same correspondence 
course, and I used to call Landon 
| ‘Professor.’ 
| “My word to beginners is: ‘You 
|can end up wherever you want to!’ 
|I went to school five nights a week 
|while I was working in an agency 
|during the day. Saturday after- 
noons I studied with George W. 
Lawler. I was married at the 
time and all this activity wasn’t 
|easy. My wife was lonesome some- 
| times. It was hard for both of us. 
“In 1928 I was studying with 
Harvey Dunn. Always I'd had such 
an urge to do westerns and war 
pictures that I decided to seek 
Dunn’s advice as to how I could 
| realize my ambition. One Saturday 
|afternoon I told him I wanted to 
|have a_ heart-to-heart talk with 
him, And talk we did. We talked 
right through the evening—with- 
out dinner—till ten o’clock. I for- 
| got everything else, even my wife 
who was waiting dinner for me. 
Dunn listened to my account of 
| childhood days; the events that fol- 
lowed as I grew to manhood; my 
|lament that I had never lived out 
West where I might have stored 
|up material for the ‘westerns’ I 
| was so eager to do. When I had 
finished Dunn said, ‘Why, you've 
had a wonderful background for 
an illustrator! You ought to do 
/some swell pictures of people liv- 
ing and suffering.’ And, for the 
first time, I realized that my con- 
tact with hard living was a real 
asset in illustrating stories of tears 
and toil.” 





























HIGGINS offers 


FREE this unique, authoritative aid to 


draftsmen and teachers of Mechanical Drawing 


This 30-page booklet on “Drafting Standards Accepted and Proposed” is free to 
professional draftsmen and teachers of Mechanical Drawing who formally request 
copies on their Company or School letterheads. It is available to others at 25c per copy. 

It contains a professionally correct exposition of drafting standards in sketches 
and written instructions, including a page of proposed standards not to be 
found elsewhere in printed form, and a chapter giving the latest official welding 
symbols. For more aid to you, write for a copy today. 
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TEMPERA 





BY HERBERT E. MARTINI 


PART 5—GLAZING WITH OIL OVER TEMPERA UNDERPAINTING 


Probably the most interesting and advan- 
tageous use for tempera is as an under- 
painting. There is no doubt that it facili- 
tates quicker work; that because the oil 
overpainting is in thin glazes it gives a 
more permanent picture, and that tem- 
pera being such a graphic medium it 
adds greatly to the charm of fine drafts- 
manship. 

This method can be outlined on gen- 
eral lines as follows, subject to the par- 
ticular color effect you want as a result. 
After you have made your careful pre- 
liminary drawing in charcoal, you out- 
line this with dilute india ink, or, if this 
gray tone is objectionable to your color 
scheme, use cobalt, yellow ochre or any 
other harmonious color in tempera, very 
much thinned. Your charcoal drawing 
should have been dusted off to leave 
only faint lines to guide your final inter- 
pretation of the drawing in the ink or 
color. All remaining charcoal grayness 
left on the gesso should then be re- 
moved, for it is an advantage to have 
this ground as white as possible. This out- 
lining with dilute ink or color is to be 
preferred to using a fixatif, for this if 
applied too generously has a tendency to 
clog the pores of the gesso, causing 
much trouble with uneven absorption 
and killing the effect of an absorbent 
priming. Further, any paint whether tem- 
pera or oil does not anchor as well on a 
ground flooded with fixatif. 

You now proceed to bring out your 
modeling in tempera either in black and 
white, or in neutral monotone with earth 
colors such as ochres, umbers, terre verte, 
red earths and white. In using colors for 
underpainting the modeling should be 
carried out not only with regard to light 
and shade, but also cold and warm 
tones. This old master technic does not 
mean that you have to work in sombre 
tones, for there is no reason why an 
underpainting cannot be in a high key 
and very colorful. But many artists work 
only for form in this underpainting so 
that when they begin with their color, the 
form has been mastered, and their full 
concentration can be directed toward the 
rendering of color. 

Some artists like the absorbency of 
the tempera underpainting and work di- 
rectly over this without a preliminary 
varnish. This is technically sound when 
the super-imposed oil painting is direct, 
but when using glazes a light coat of 
very dilute damar or matt wax varnish 
aids in the manipulation of the glazes. 

Your regular palette of oil colors is 
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used for this, but instead of the cus- 
tomary painting medium, one should be 
used which gives added transparency 
and richness to the colors, and at the 
same time reduces the oil content. The 
zenith of perfection in all oil painting is 
to keep the oil content as low as possible. 
One type of glazing medium consists of 
one part of linseed oil diluted with one 
to three parts of damar varnish and 
further thinning with turpentine as may 
be deemed necessary for facile working. 
The more damar, the quicker the setting 
of the color. An alternative glazing 
medium consists of stand oil, true venice 
turpentine and gum spirits of turpentine 
varied in proportions as above. 

Experimentation is the best way to 
become acquainted with the possibilities 
of the glazing method and we suggest 
you try the following exercises. Using 
a pale cadmium yellow and zinc white 
tempera paint in several rectangles with 
successive steps of intensity, as in a 
value scale, starting with white, then 
tinting this with yellow until you finally 
end up with pure, full strength yellow. 
Next, glaze these scales with oil colors 
like viridian, alizarine, and burnt sienna. 
Apply the glaze just as a thin haze of 
color, as a medium heavy and very heavy 
glaze in horizontal strips to the vertical 
gradations of the scale. Then make 
scales with viridian, alizarine or other 
colors mixed with white and again glaze 
them with other colors. The variety of 
effects will surprise you. Even glazing 
the same color as that used for the scale 
over this will demonstrate vividly the 
brilliance and saturation obtainable only 
through the glazing technic. 

When inspiration is low or weather 
and light bad, play around with this ex- 
periment like a game of solitaire, until 
you have exhausted all possible color 
combinations. 

Try a definite experiment to show the 
difference that exists between direct and 
glaze painting. Model a piece of drapery, 
getting as plastic an effect as you can, 
with tempera white and light cadmium 
red. Glaze this then with different grada- 
tions of alizarine crimson to heighten the 
plasticity. 

Put in deep accents in the shadows 
with full alizarine; pick out highlights 
from the thin glaze with a rag. On an- 
other panel, using this study as a model, 
try to reproduce it in direct painting 
with same three colors in oil only, 
namely, zinc white, cadmium red light 
and alizarine crimson. It will be. well- 





nigh impossible to get the same effect. 

Next try painting a head in tempera 
zinc white and terre verte. Paint it 
either with vigorous brush strokes and 
strong contrasts of light and shade; or 
make it smooth and delicately modeled. 
For glazing use a simple palette of cad- 
mium red, alizarine, yellow, viridian and 
cobalt. Those pearly flesh tones, so 
valued in old masters, will seem to come 
as an echo from the past. 

Glazing is sometimes done over an oil 
rather than a tempera underpainting, but 
the careful technician knows that an oil 
underpainting must dry months before 
glazing can begin and that it would be 
ruinous to accelerate the drying process 
with driers. It is evident that much time 
must intervene between steps, which is 
not the case with tempera. Practically as 
soon as the water has evaporated and the 
tempera color is dry to the touch, glaz- 
ing may start without fear of future 
cracking through the tension of under 
and upper layers drying at different 
rates, as would be the case in glazing 
over an oil underpainting which was not 
thoroughly dry. 

The value of this combined method 
can also be judged from the work of 
copyists in museums. There are many of 
these, who, in order to better the quality 
of their work, have studied and become 
familiar with the craftsmanship of the 
old masters. There are copyists who 
know more about materials and the tech- 
nic of painting than many artists. There 
have been artists, on the other hand, 
whose copies command as high a price 
as their originals, because they have not 
only made an objective interpretation of 
the subject, but have clothed it in the 
charm of the texture characteristic of 
the old master. If you, yourself, abhor 
copying you can gain valuable technical 
information by spending several hours at 
a museum comparing the methods and 
results obtained by professional copyists. 

And, now, in summary and conclusion, 
remember that related materials com- 
pounded in correct sequence are the basis 
of a good tempera. Remember that this 
method is a distinct vehicle, having its 
limitations and rules for proper applica- 
tion just as aquarelle, oil or fresco have. 
It is not a cure-all. It should be handled 
in an individual way, not in imitation of 
watercolor or oil color technics. Always 
paint thinly, for tempera is fragile and 
in heavy impasto will chip. 

Keep a careful record of the types of 
tempera and the proportions and kinds 
of ingredients used, amplifying these 
with a record of the composition of the 

continued on page 32 
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Imagination is a Muscle! 


BY RICHARD E. PAIGE 





In this fast moving age of ours, when Industry has har- 
nessed Art, Music, Humor, and Inventive genius to the 
great task of selling manufactured goods, we find tens 
of thousands of “Idea Men” in varied and unrelated 
fields, commercializing Inspiration and delivering it to 
the back door of industry as regularly as the morning 
milk—and with as little ceremony. 


To all those who aspire to follow this great army of 
men who produce our original ideas (Inspirations, to 
you) I would like to offer this word of encouragement: 
whether you want to become an industrial designer, 
cartoonist, visualizer, radio gag-man, copy writer, in- 
ventor or to practice any other of the countless profes- 
sions open to young people today, let me tell you with 
all the conviction of twenty years of creative effort and 
observation— 

Imagination is a muscle! 


Like your other muscles it develops with exercise. 


Years ago, the creative men who produced paintings 
or poems, songs or statues, were permitted their full 
share of “artistic temperament.” It might even be said 
that it was expected of them. Few disappointed their 
public by becoming hard working, steady-going citizens. 
They enjoyed the erratic hay-wire existence that bespoke 
genius, and made less gifted persons feel that they had 
special arrangements with heaven for periodic flashes of 
inspiration. 

Of course radio time and publication dates were not 
requirements of those days; it would be rather difficult 
to hold up an advertising campaign while someone sits 
waiting for his weekly “flash.” Today a man needs to 
be prolific, as well as creative. Commercial need in itself 


is a challenge to one’s imagination, while the constant 
demand and high reward for new ideas develop depend- 
able, prolific minds. 

The creative labor pains in which the old-timers in- 
dulged were as unnecessary as they were unprofitable. 
Authors who thought that strong drink stimulated their 
senses found, when sober, that their “best” work only 
looked best while the effects of the liquor lasted. Those 
long-haired artists who had to dress like Bohemians and 
act as if they needed some heaven-sent inspiration to 
paint a portrait, we know now to be ridiculous. 

One need only see the work of successful, contempo- 
rary artists, writers, inventors or composers to realize 
that true inspiration is not a thing of the past. The 
steady, dependable idea man of modern industry has 
dropped the fol-de-rols the creative men used to indulge 
in for public consumption so as to be fit for the greater 
role of creative businessman—to produce the very life- 
blood of commerce, ideas! 

Men like Edison, Walt Disney, Norman Bel Geddes, 
Norman Rockwell, Jerome Kern hitched their prolific 
minds to a production line and, instead of being drained 
dry, improved with time. Put from your mind the para- 
lyzing fear that some day your “well” will run dry. 
There is no well! There is, instead, a mental muscle 
which becomes more capable with the years if you exer- 
cise it. There is an infinite number of things to inspire 
the creative mind—for the industrial designer it may be 
the surging excitement of a new industry; for the car- 
toonist, the competition of a rival comic strip; for the 
song writer, the beauty of a pretty girl’s eyes; for most 
of us, the pile of monthly bills to spur us on to greater 


efforts, and often greater heights. Such healthy, normal 
continued on page 39 





COLOURS THAT SPEAK 
ARTISTS’ WATER COLOURS 





These fine colours are made in England — the home of modern 


Water Colour Painting — and for transparency, brilliance and 


durability they are still unequalled. 


CATALOGUE FREE 





Windsor & Newt. 2 "'SN SQUARE WES a 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 


May 1941 





















The Laszlo 
UNIVERSAL PRESS 


for schools . . artists . . designers 
photographers . . and plate makers 


A truly universal press for schools, artists, printers. 





Available with two types of bed; “Flatbed’’ for unmounted plates 
(upper illustration) and ‘‘Chase’’ for type-high material (lower illus- 
tration), in two sizes, 10 x 18 and 16 x 26. 
Recommended by leading art supervisors, used in schools and colleges. 
® Combines the services of an etching, lithograph, block and 
typeprooiing press 
© Is portable, easy to set up, easy to stow away + 
® Simplifies color registry 
® Requires no blankets 
; ®@ Transfers the design to block or plate e e.e 
® Resilient hard rubber cylinder prints offset 3 9 t h A ial n U a | Exh | biti *) 


Exhibited at Eastern Arts Convention, April 16-19, New York City. 
Send for 16-page booklet with condensed information on graphic arts. 


10’ model 16’mode 
Press with Flatbed (for etching andlithography) $42.00 | $68.50 
Press with Chase (for block and linoleum) .. 44.50 71.50 
Press with Flatbed and Chase....... 54.00 84.00 


SOCIETY oF ILLUSTRATOR 


April 23 through May 


ap el ea gan ee 








glUL OWN HOME 
oak ERY 






“Very satisfactory” 
Stanley Sessler, 
Dept. of Art, 
U. of Notre Dame 


Don't hide your prints, drawings and photo- 
graphs. Get them up on the wall where they 
can be seen. Start your own gallery with 
BRAQUETTE — the same as leading artists 
all over the country. Just a few dollars . . 
a few BRAQUETTES will do it. Centers 
attention on the picture — not the frame. 
Smart... modern ... versatile. Adjustable 
to any size picture instantly. 


$1.00 each. Money back guarantee 


Buy BRAQUETTES at your dealer — or 
send $1 (we pay postage) to Dept. A. 
Specify color . . . Silver, Gold or Black. 


Pvaquette NEW YORK. NY 








WwoonD BLOCKS 
make 
BETTER PRINTS 
Boxwood, Maple. Pearwood, 
Cherry 


Stock Sizes: 3 x 4,4 x5,4x6,5x7,6x8 

and 8 x 10 inches. Special sizes to order. 
Write for free illustrated booklet 

J. JOHNSON & COMPANY 

22 North William St., New York, N. Y. 
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REMBRANDT GRAPHIC ARTS COMPANY 


18 East 42nd Street, New York City 


TEMPERA 

continued from page 30 

priming. Do this also in regard to the 
oil colors and glazing medium used. Such 
a record is invaluable when you are try- 
ing to check back to find cause for fail- 
ures or to establish formulas and proce- 
dures that have produced desired re- 
sults. This tradition you build for your 
own use will insure permanence for your 
artistic handwriting, and should be un- 
selfishly disclosed for the benefit of all. 
I should like to see as many symposiums 
on technical craftsmanship as we have 
nowadays on composition, ethics and 
other artistic problems. It would be a 
healthy sign for the future preservation 
of our American art. 


It is not necessary to describe the use 
of tempera as a gouache, for the proce- 
dure is much the same as with opaque 
watercolor. It has an advantage over this 
in that the colors appear opaque without 
the admixture of a white base, and, there- 
fore, the color is more saturated. 
Gouache colors usually have a milky ef- 
fect, especially in the deep colors. For 
use on paper the colors are simply 
thinned with water, while on real absorb- 
ent primings, like gesso, it is advisable to 
use the tempera vehicle thinned with an 
equal amount of water as a painting me- 
dium to compensate for the binder 
sucked up by the ground and away from 
the colors. 

Opaque watercolors, usually referred 
to by the French name of gouache, are 
obtainable in many stores. On the other 
hand, some artists working in the 
gouache technic mix their transparent 
watercolors with chinese white, or per- 
manent white, to get the opaque effect 
characteristic of gouache. 
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ROEHRIG 
OIL PHOTO COLORS 


These transparent oil colors permit even 
the beginner to color his photographs 
easily and effectively. Available in 4 
colors, in sets or individual tubes. They 
are also suited to professional work. 
Write for descriptive folder AA. 


ROEHRIG-BIELENBERG CO. 
39 Henry St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
























SALES REPRESENTATIVE 


Wanted: Fluorescent Distributor. Various 
territories now open. Sell Fluorescent light- 
ing to stores, offices, schools, artists, fac- 
tories, advertising agencies, etc. The latest 
thing in lighting. Your chances for large 
earnings tremendous. 

We manufacture a quality product in the 
low price field and are one of the top flight 
manufacturers carrying an extensive line. 


Write or call for complete details. 


Write DEPT. AA-5 or call 


WILSON MFG. COMPANY 
11 E. HUBBARD ST., CHICAGO, | 
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1. How the war is affecting colors ? 
2. What colors are most permanent ? 

3. How color strength can be deter 
mined by a simple test ? 














Chemically PERFECT 
COLORS possess every 
requisite for Permanent 

™ oil painting. Uniform. . 
VE i Brilliantresults—always. 
Specification of contents as requested 


by the American Artist Professional 
League. 





Economically priced 
25¢e — 35e — 50c 


CH ART COLOR CO. Dept. A 
West 21st Street, New York 
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TEMPERA 
continued from page 32 
When working with only the egg yolk 
as a vehicle, and with lean temperas, 
tonal modeling is quite difficult. In look- 
ing at some of the pictures of the early 
tempera period you will see that model- | 
ing was attained by a line and cross- | 
hatch technic similar to pen drawing. 
The forms are often enhanced in their 
effectiveness by this treatment, particu- | 
larly if the lines follow the form. Appli- 
cation of this line shading is seen also | 
in fresco buono, while some artists have 
even carried the method over into oil 
painting. To try to achieve soft grada- 
tions artists have tried to work their 
paintings in sections as in fresco, work- 
ing wet in wet. A trick resorted to by 
others is to keep the painting surface | 
wet by atomizing water over it at inter- | 
| 
| 


vals. While no disastrous results may be 
immediately evident, I do not hold this 
last method as technically sound. 


* * * 


ARTISTS GUILD | 
During the past months the members of 
the Artists Guild have contributed 
articles on various phases of the art 
market and upon the problems of the 
free lance artist. The Editors take this | 
opportunity of thanking the Guild for 
these articles which have been so useful | 
to our readers. They hope that next sea- 
son, beginning with the September num- | 
ber, we may hear more from the Guild. 





STUDIO APARTMENT 


Will sublet, from May or June, light, airy, cool, 
5-room studio apartment in Gramercy Park sec- 
tion, N. Y. City. Studio 29’ x 16’; 17’ ceiling, with 
exceptionally large north light windows. Apartment 
has north, east and south exposures. Three fire- 
places. Numerous closets. Attractively furnished. 
Studio now furnished as studio living room. Piano, 
radio. Reasonable. GRamercy 5-7772. 


Write Paul G. Lawler, 142 E. 18th St. 





New! FAV-0-RITE 
OPAQUE STIPPLE COLORS 
Inexpensive Practical Outfit 


Create striking color 
effects on posters, 
greeting cards, fa- 
vors, book covers, 
plaques, etc. 


You can easily design 
and trace your own 
original stencils . .. 
then spray with one 
or a variety of colors. 
Produce beautiful 
velvety surface or lumi- 
neus effect. Outfit con- 





s tains spray gun; 6 
Wheyas: bottles of brilliant 

me SLL p opaque stipple colors; 
and 3 stencils, May be 
applied to most any 
surface. Only $1.25 com- 
plete. Send today! We 
pay postage in U.S. A. 
(Extra colors, 1 oz. 
Fee > 10c.) 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. Scretres 


425 So. Wabash Ave. Assi Chicago, Illinois 
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ATLAS SILK SCREEN 
APPRENTICE SET 


COMPLETE WITH INSTRUCTIONS READY TO USE 





As illustrated with Base, assembled Frame 
and Silk, Stencil Knife, Squeegee, Paint, 
Profilm, Cleaner, etc., and 32-page Instruc- 
tion Catalog. Print copy to 8%” x 11”. 
NOT A TOY — BUT A PRODU ON SET 
READY TO USE. 


Especially riced to promote 
Silk Screen Printing ........... $5.75 
Write for 32-page Catalog of ATLAS Better Screen 


Process Supplies. Most complete line of Paints, 
Silk, Stencil Cutting Tools, Decal Supplies, ete. 


ATLAS SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 
3257 Shields Ave., Chicago, Ill. 














WITH THE AID 
OF THE ARTONE 
SPEEDY-FILLER 


ALL OF THE INK 


SCHOOLS 1S, OBTAINED 


& DEALERS: A DISTINCTIVE F 
s4uD cn STINCTIVE FEATURE OF THE 


SAMPLES 


“ONE OZ. BOTTLE 


ARTONE WATERPROOF DRAWING INKS 
are made in 22 colors. These inks 
supplement our Opaque White, Engineers 
Black and Extra Dense Black. 


ARTONE COLOR CORP 


34 EAST 12th STREET NEW YORK 








The photograph kit pictured above (in- 
cluding enlarger and camera), all well 
made precision items, can be had for 


the low price of $5.95 complete. 
(Add 30c for shipping 


Write Re Cor Mfg. Company, Dept. 2J 
426 Briar Place, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE DEPARTMENT STORE 
OF ART MATERIALS 


NEW LOW PRICED DRAWING TABLE 


ONLY 


$7.50 


23 x 31 


size 





Sturdily built of hardwood and attractively fin- 
ished, this is an ideal table for art studio, school, 
or shop. The soft, clear basswood drawing top can 
be rigidly set to any angle from horizontal to 86 
degrees. Adjustable in height from 304,” to 4014,” 

Prices: Top Size 23” x 31” 
. hk | i ke 


(Shipped in compact corrugated carton F.O. B. N.Y.) 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 
New York, N. Y. 


67 W. 44th St. 











WANTED 


STORE 
SALESMAN 


For artist supply store in Detroit 
that also carries sign, process and 
drafting materials. 


MUST BE EXPERIENCED 
and good worker 
UNUSUAL 

OPPORTUNITY 


Give full particulars and references 


BOX AM, American Artist 


330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 





TO ARTISTS AND 
ART STUDENTS— 
“BETTER PICTURES” 


—— VIA —— 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
C PAGES 
ustrated 


FREE! 


e SHORT CUT TO 















CAMERAS 
ENLARGERS 
LENSES 
PROJECTORS 
LIGHTING 

EQUIPMENT 

@ DARK ROOM 

SUPPLIES 


Ask for Photo 
Catalog AA541 


FREE— WRITE TODAY 
BURKE & JAMES, Inc. 


223 W. Madison St. - Chicago, Ill. 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


continued from page 2 


Government Mural Competitions 


No. 10 — Oklahoma. Okemah, Oklahoma, Post 
Office. Open to artists of Oklahoma. Award $850.00. 
Closing date May 15, 1941. For full information 
communicate with Professor O. B. Jacobson, School 


of Art, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla- 
homa. 
No. 11 — Oregon. Eugene, Oregon, Post Office. 


Open to artists of Oregon and Washington. Award 
$2,350. Closing date July 1, 1941. For full infor- 
mation communicate with Mr. Robert Tyler Davis, 


Director of the Portland Art Museum, Portland, 
Oregon. 
No. 12 — Pennsylvania. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania- 


Squirrel Hill Postal Station. Open to artists of Penn- 
sylvania. Award $1,100. Closing date May 15, 1941. 
For full information communicate with Mr. Kindred 
McLeary, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

No. 13 — Texas. Longview, 
Open to artists of Louisiana 
$2,100. Closing date May 24, 
mation communicate with Mr. 


Texas, Post Office. 
and Texas. Award 
1941. For full infor- 
Ward Lockwood, De- 


partment of Art, University of Texas, Austin, 
Texas. 
No. 14— Utah. Provo, Utah, Post Office. Open 


to artists of Idaho, Nevada, Utah and Wyoming 


Award $1,950. Closing date June 14, 1941. For full 
information communicate with Mr. Gail Martin, 716 
Newhouse Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


No. 15 — Virginia. Harrisonburg, Virginia, Post 
Office. Open to artists of Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia. Award $5,850. Closing date September 10, 
1941. For full information communicate with Mr. 
Thomas C. Colt, Director, Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, Richmond, Virginia. 


No. 16 — Wisconsin. Milwaukee, Wisconsin-West 
Allis Branch Post Office. Open to artists of Illinois, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. Award $1,800. Closing 
date June 9, 1941. For full information communicate 
with Miss Charlotte Partridge, Layton Art Gallery, 
758 N. Jefferson Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS AVAILABLE 

Qualified persons are urged to file at once their 
applications with the United States Civil Service 
Commission for positions as regional and special 
agents in trade and industrial education. The exam- 
ination held last fall failed to produce enough 
eligibles to fill the positions open in the Office of 
Education of the Federal Security Agency. The 
maximum age limit has been raised to 60 years. 
The position of regional agent pays $4,600 a year, 
that of special agent, $3,800 a year. A written test 
will not be given but competitors will be rated on 
their education and experience. 


Although applications will be rated as received at 
the Commission’s Washington office until further 
notice, qualified persons are urged to act promptly. 
Further information and application forms may be 
obtained at any first- or second-class post office or 
from the Civil Service Commission. 


COMPETITION 
POSTERS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 
The Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53 Street, 


announces the opening of a competition for Posters 
for National Defense. Prizes totalling $3,000 are 
being offered. The Museum feels that in a time of 
national emergency the artists of a country are as 
important a national asset as are men skilled in 
other fields, and that the nation’s first-rate talent 
should be utilized by the government for its official 
desigr work. This competition is being held there- 
fore to discover the best poster designers in the 
country and to interest the government in making 
use of their talents. Discussions have been held with 
officials from the Council of National Defense, the 
Army, and the Treasury, who have expressed re- 
markable enthusiasm, and there is great hope that 
the winning designs may be actually used and that 
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Eranonus on Panade 


A SERIES BY WELDON ROBERT 
ae 
it's 


NOW DOUGH RUBBER ai 


WELDON ROBERTS Erasers > 

#666 or #667 Dough give you \ 
a tool which you can knead betweeng 
your fingers to a convenient form. 









It will enable you to erase highlights in rendes inti 
soften a line here and there, or lift off a bit of ! : 
where you reed contrast. It is remarkable how Ip 
this versatile eraser can 
Whatever your erasing » 
there is a Weldon Roberts tk 
to serve. Over 88 styles, nc 
si ; 
WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER 


Newark, N. J., U. ST 
America's Eraser Specialig DEY 
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WATER COLORS 
WATERPROOF COLORS 


A Product of 
INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Bryn Mawr,Pa, 


1IRBRUSH ARTISTS & ANIMATORS 
At Last!...: Spray Renaissance Transparent 
Waterproof Colors on Celluloid for Overlays. 
Removable. Unexcelled. Write for free cel- 
luloid swatch. 


Ask Your Dealer for Color Cards or Write 
ALO) ae Ome ot ©) DL O10) Ga Oa iit 


618 Market Street Philadelphia, 


(several dealer franchises stil] available 














16” Double Geared 





F 
Roller Bearing | * 
Bed 16” wide by Mi 
40” long i ~s 
‘or 
Made for highest quality work. Accuratd 
built. Turns easily with a moderately s@— 


uniform motion. Will successfully print a4 
tints or plates carrying much tone. Constatljgy 
used by art schools and leading etchers. 
made in 12- and 28-inch sizes. Send for ime 
esting folder and attractive prices. 


I 
SOLAR-STURGES MFG.CO ® 
MELROSE PARK.ILL. ” 
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OLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


UMMER ART CLASSES 


7 july 7 to August 15, 1941 
5) Registration, July 2, 3, and 5 













Harry Carnohan 
Oronzio Maldarelli 
and Ettore Salvatore 


inting « . . 
Ipture . - 


the complete Summer Session An- 
ent containing other courses in 











DEVELOP YOUR Painting Talents AT 


THE FREEPORT ATELIER 


IN BEAUTIFUL Freeport MAINE 


and enjoy a refreshing approach to 
creative experiment. Acard addressed 
to “The Atelier’ will bring more 
news of us. 




















. University of New Mexico 
TAOS Field School of Art 


JUNE 9 to AUGUST 2, 1941 


Aw and Instructors: 
Kenneth M. Adams, E. L. Blumenschein, 
Andrew Dasb ey _itenes 


Joseph imhet, 
ADDRESS: Director, Taos Field School, 
University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 


CHARLES CAGLE 


ARLINGTON, VERMONT 
JUNE 28 to SEPTEMBER 1 
LANDSCAPE « STILL LIFE + FIGURE 
Information: 


CHARLES CAGLE, 78 W. 55th St., N.Y.C. 0-5-0759 


S, TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL 22-22" 


INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRATED GRADUATES 
Intensive SIX "EEKS’ Summer Course 
inners or advanced students : Fashion Drawing, Design, Sketch- 

ing, Li Fashion Wnting, Fabric Analysis, Textile Design, tn- 
Decoration, Window Display, Draping, Grading, Dressmaking, Millinery, etc. 
SIONAL METHODS, TEAC ER TRAINING. APPROVED BY 
Day & Eve. Free Placement Bureau. Sales Oepartment fe 
work. Investigate before Registering Elsewhere. Send tor Circular 72 
GEN, 1680 Broadway (52nd St.), New York 

































|McDOWELL SCHOOL 


FASHION ILLUSTRATION 
COSTUME DESIGN 


ing Fashion Advertising Art, Designing & Styling, Cut- 

ting, Draping & Pattern Making, Trade Sketching, 
le by Millinery & Dressmaking. Excellent Courses with 
Expert Individual Instruction. Best Known School 


for Practical Fashion Work. ~ ol 1876. Catalog. 
SUMMER COURSE 











curate «79 W. 45th ST., N.Y. C., BRyant 9-3085 | 
y sloe— ee 
it ag 
nstam avana hh School of Art 
rs. » 
r inte g for Advertising 
Individual instruction under practical advertising artists 
Prepares for positions in art departments of agencies, 
Mores, manufacturers, etc. Advance as quickly as ability 
C0 Permits. Layout, line and costume drawing, pencil ren- 
. ing, lettering, pac kage design, oil painting. Day or 
vening. Catalog A. 
J. ALBERT CAVANAGH, Director 
19 W. 44th St., New York City. MU 2-0346 
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IMAGINATION 
stimulation has a bottle of Italian red wine 
eat a thousand ways for getting ideas. 

The mechanics of an inspiration are complex, 
and no one has ever reduced them to a set 
formula. It is not just a case of sitting down 
to think, but rather the sudden flash of thought 
we search our minds for without success only 
to find it at a time when we weren’t even 
thinking of it. They may seem a divine “flash,” 
but ideas do not come out of nowhere. They 
are born of rich experience and much thought. 
Your mind needs things to draw upon, for 
ideas are seldom worth while if they do not 
come from experience. Lack of experience is 
what fills our patent files with impractical 
“inspirations.” 

Often, after the mind has searched fruitlessly 
for hours or days for a new “slant” on a maga- 
zine layout, or a new form for a plastic radio 
cabinet, a time might come when we are ap- 
parently thinking of something entirely dif- 
ferent—then “Flash”—the idea comes in a 
complete form, like a sudden burst of light. 
That is the inspiration poets have prated about 
for centuries. In reality, the subconscious mind 
has continued to mull over the problem long 
after the conscious mind has turned to some- 
thing else. 

You can afford to laugh at the creative men 
of old who went through such dramatics to 
get their inspirations, for it is comforting to 
know that Imagination is a Muscle—not a well 
with an unknown source; and inspiration is 
but the result of a practised mental dexterity. 
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HOW’S YOUR ASTIGMATISM? 
Pissarro felt he needed glasses and so went to 
an oculist, who gave him a prescription. When 
the lenses were made up and the painter put 
them on, he looked about him aghast and 
quickly removing them, exclaimed, “I cannot 
wear these. If I do, I would paint like 
Bouguereau.” 

From “Here am I” (Random House) 


The Autobiography of S. J. Woolf 


FASHION ART DESIGN SCHOOL 


**Where Practice Meets Theory’ 

* COSTUME DESIGN 

* FASHION ILLUSTRATION 

* PATTERN DESIGNING 
Beginners and Advanced Students 

Individual Instruction 

Small Classes—Day, Eve. Start any time. 
Visit our Studios, or send for Catalog A. 


545 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. C. A. 6-0391 














pamer, \|and2 year Courses in 
Commercial Art and Illustration, 
ry Fashion Drawing, Dress Design 
and Millinery, Interior Decora- 
tion, Industrial Design. Low-Pay- 
ment-Plan. Free Placement Serv- 
ice. Students from 23 states. No 
Home Study courses. 20th year. 
Summer School. Catalog. 


INSTITUTE OF PITTSBURGH 
116 Stanwix St. ( Willis Shook, dir, ) Pittsbuseh 











AR 


CHICAGO PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL OF 
SUMMER 
TERM 
BEGINS 
JUNE 23rd 
Endorsed by Professional Art World! — Faculty of National Renown! 
COMMERCIAL ART + FASHION ILLUSTRATION + DRESS DESIGN 
CARTOONING + ILLUSTRATION. Write for Free Literature! 
100 E. Ohio Street c go, Illinois 




















Study FRANK H. YOUNG'S 


ADVERTISING LAYOUT COURSE 
At Home 






Make your spare time count. In- 
crease your efficiency in order to 
increase your earning power. Mr. 
Young, internationally recognized 
authority, has prepared a com- 
plete, practical course based on 
methods successful for years at his 
American Academy of Art. Now 
his teaching is brought to your 
home. Will help professionals and 


beginners in art, advertising, printing, ete. Endorsed by 
graduates, advertising executives. Learn and apply layout 
principles-—receive individual criticism and revisions by mai 
Easy payments. Write to Dept. G-51 for free details. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 


Fronk H 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard 


Young, C t 





Take to the 
**Tall Timbers’ to paint 


A mountain farm for artists sponsoring 
**Tall Timbers”? Art Tours 


Excellent subject matter, swimming, riding, fishing, country 
auctions, fairs, barn dances, etc. 

Tours leave Tall Timbers on alternate weeks painting through- 
out picturesque New England, visiting art colonies and exhi- 
bitions. 

Instruction and criticism if desired 
Katharine Merrill Helen Stotesbury 
Bartlett Tracy 


**Tall Timbers,”’ Winnesquam,N.H. 





the hans hofmann school of fine art 
52 west 8th street + new york city » phome gramercy 5-$714 


previncetouns ‘mass. 
june 15—sept. 15 














PRATT INSTITUTE 


THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, llustration, 
Industrial Design, Interior Design 


38 Studios 90 Instructors 54th Year 
Catalogue upon request 


James C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn, New York 




















RINGLING SCHOOL OF ART 
(School of the John and Mable Ringling Museum of Art) 

Announces 9 weeks’ summer term for artists, art teachers, 
art students, and art hobbyists, at Little Switzerland, North 
Carolina—4000 feet elevation. Faculty of outstanding artists . 
teaching Drawing and Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, 
Fashion Arts. Superb living accommodations. Board, room, 
tuition $200. Winter School, Sarasota, Florida. Write for 
general catalog and folder “Summer Study in the Land of 





the Sky.’ Address V. M. Kimbrough, Pres. SARASOTA, FLORIDA 
BRISTOL: ‘wane’ 


A NEW CONCEPTION IN SUMMER CLASSES 
Portrait ® Landscape ® Still Life © Marine 
Eight Weeks @ June 30 to August 23 
Illustrated folder on request 
Write:—Ernest Thorne Thompson, Director 
Dept. of Fine Arts, College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

After June 10—Blue Bows, Bristol, Maine 


pte 
(ro SUCCES LEARN TO 


RAYE BURNS will SRS heme cha oe oe 
ORIGINAL CARTOONS at home that dagen => 
SELL! Course has 26 lessons and 600 









cddreas for fron date Gale. 
RAYE BURNS SCHOOL Studie A, Box 3583, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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THE DEPARTMENT} {STORE 
OF ART MATER | 







Sturdily built of hardwood 
ished, this is an ideal table f@- art studio, school, 
or shop. The soft, clear basswpod drawing top can 
be rigidly set to any angle fif}vm horizontal to 86 


nd attractively fin- 


degrees. Adjustable in height fom 301%” to 401, 
Prices: Top Size 23” x 33” came note $7.50 
SE le re 7.75 


(Shipped in compact corrugated‘ carton F.O.B. N.Y.) 


ARTHUR BROWN & BRO. 


67 W. 44th St. New York, N. Y. 








WANTED 


STORE 
SALESMAN 


For artist supply store in Detroit 
that also carries sign, process and 
drafting materials. 


MUST BE EXPERIENCED 
and good worker 
UNUSUAL 

OPPORTUNITY 


Give full particulars and references 


BOX AM, American Artist 


330 West 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 








TO ARTISTS AND 

ART STUDENTS— 

“BETTER PICTURES” 
—— VIA —— 
PHOTOGRAPHY 
OVER PAGES 


Illustrated 


FREE! 


e SHORT CUT TO 


LISTS: 
CAMERAS 
ENLARGERS 
LENSES 
PROJECTORS 
LIGHTING 
EQUIPMENT 
@ DARK ROOM 
SUPPLIES 


Ask for Photo 
Catalog AA541 


FREE— WRITE TODAY 
BURKE & JAMES, Inc. 


223 W. Madison St. . Chicago, Ill. 
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BULLETIN BOARD 


continued from page 2 


Government Mural Competitions 


No. 10 — Oklahoma. Okemah, Oklahoma, Post 
Office. Open to artists of Oklahoma. Award $850.00. 
Closing date May 15, 1941. For full information 
communicate with Professor O. B. Jacobson, School 


of Art, University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla- 
homa. 
No. 11 — Oregon. Eugene, Oregon, Post Office. 


Open to artists of Oregon and Washington. Award 
$2,350. Closing date July 1, 1941. For full infor- 
mation communicate with Mr. Robert Tyler Davis, 


Director of the Portland Art Museum, Portland, 
Oregon. 
No. 12 — Pennsylvania. Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania- 


Squirrel Hill Postal Station. Open to artists of Penn- 


sylvania. Award $1,100. Closing date May 15, 1941. 
For full information communicate with Mr. Kindred 
McLeary, Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

No. 13 — Texas. Longview, Texas, Post Office. 
Open to artists of Louisiana and Texas. Award 


1941. For full infor- 
Ward Lockwood, De- 


University of Texas, Austin, 


$2,100. Closing date May 24, 
mation communicate with Mr. 
partment of Art, 
Texas. 


No. 14— Utah. Provo, Utah, Post Office. Open 
to artists of Idaho, Nevada, Utah and Wyoming 
Award $1,950. Closing date June 14, 1941. For full 
information communicate with Mr. Gail Martin, 716 


Newhouse Building, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


No. 15 — Virginia. Harrisonburg, Virginia, Post 
Office. Open to artists of Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Georgia, Kentucky, Maryland, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia. Award $5,850. Closing date September 10, 
1941. For full information communicate with Mr. 
Thomas C. Colt, Director, Virginia Museum of Fine 
Arts, Richmond, Virginia. 


No. 16 — Wisconsin. Milwaukee, Wisconsin-West 
Allis Branch Post Office. Open to artists of Illinois, 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. Award $1,800. Closing 
date June 9, 1941. For full information communicate 
with Miss Charlotte Partridge, Layton Art Gallery, 
758 N. Jefferson Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


GOVERNMENT POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


Qualified persons are urged to file at once their 
applications with the United States Civil Service 
Commission for positions as regional and special 
agents in trade and industrial education. The exam- 
ination held last fall failed to produce enough 
eligibles to fill the positions open in the Office of 
Education of the Federal Security Agency. The 
maximum age limit has been raised to 60 years. 
The position of regional agent pays $4,600 a year, 
that of special agent, $3,800 a year. A written test 
will not be given but competitors will be rated on 
their education and experience. 


Although applications will be rated as received at 
the Commission’s Washington office until further 
notice, qualified persons are urged to act promptly. 
Further information and application forms may be 
obtained at any first- or second-class post office or 
from the Civil Service Commission. 


COMPETITION 
POSTERS FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 53 Street, 
announces the opening of a competition for Posters 
for National Defense. Prizes totalling $3,000 are 
being offered. The Museum feels that in a time of 
national emergency the artists of a country are as 
important a national asset as are men skilled in 
other fields, and that the nation’s first-rate talent 
should be utilized by the government for its official 
design work. This competition is being held there- 
fore to discover the best poster designers in the 
country and to interest the government in making 
use of their talents. Discussions have been held with 
officials from the Council of National Defense, the 
Army, and the Treasury, who have expressed re- 
markable enthusiasm, and there is great hope that 
the winning designs may be actually used and that 


continued on page 38 
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Eranous on Panode 


A SERIES BY WELDON ROBERTS 
ae 
its 


N OW DOUGH RUBBER 


ELDON ROBERTS Erasers 
#666 or #667 Dough give you \ 
a tool which you can knead betweeng =" 
your fingers to a convenient form. 
It will enable you to erase highlights in rendes 
soften a line here and there, or lift off a bit of 
where you reed contrast. It is remarkable how ha 

‘ this versatile eraser cap 
Whatever your erasing » 
there is a Weldon Roberts R 
to serve. Over 88 styles, 


* 
WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER 
Newark, N. J., U. §, 


America's Eraser Specialj 


Waldon Rovers rans 


Correct Any 





Mistakes n 


Lon 
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WATER COLORS 
WATERPROOF COLORS 


A Product of 
INDUSTRIAL RESEARCH LABORATORIES, Bryn Mawr,Pa. 


AIRBRUSH ARTISTS & ANIMATORS 
At Last!...§ Spray Renaissance Transparent 
Waterproof Colors on Celluloid for Overlays. 
Removable. Unexcelled. Write for free cel- 
luloid swatch. 


Ask Your Dealer for Color Cards or Write 
mL). ya Jes oa ©) DL G1) Gr On 


618 Market Street Philadelphia, 


(several dealer franchises stil] available) 














16” Double Geared 
Roller Bearing | 
Bed 16” wide | 
40” long fe 





Made 
built. 
uniform motion. 
tints or plates carrying much tone. Constal 
used by art schools and leading etchers. ! 


for highest quality work. Accuralé 
Turns easily with a moderately # 
Will successfully print a¢ 


made in 12- and 28-inch sizes. Send for im 
esting folder and attractive prices. 


SOLAR-STURGES MFG.CO 
MELROSE PARK.ILL. 
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QLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


UMMER ART CLASSES 


July 7 to August 15, 1941 
=) Registration, July 2, 3, and 5 
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Harry Carnohan 
Oronzio Maldarelli 
and Ettore Salvatore 
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‘: rement containing other courses in 

Arts address the Secretary, Columbia 
iversity, New York, N. Y. 























7 DEVELOP YOUR Painting Talents AT 


E FREEPORT ATELIER 


BEAUTIFUL Freeport MAINE 


and enjoy a refreshing approach to 
creative experiment. Acard addressed 
to “The Atelier’? will bring more 
news of us. 

















. University of New Mexico 
: TAOS Field School of Art 


JUNE 9 to AUGUST 2, 1941 


poteles oe. Snctragtorss 
pA 3 = L. Blumenschein, 
meg as Wades, 
’ Joseph On 

ADDRESS: Director, Taos ae School, 


University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 


CHARLES CAGLE 


ARLINGTON, VERMONT 
JUNE 28 to SEPTEMBER 1 
LANDSCAPE « STILL LIFE + FIGURE 
Information: 


CHARLES CAGLE, 78 W. 55th St, N.Y.C. C0-5-0759 


TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL === 


INTERNATIONALLY CELEBRAT ED GRADUATES 
ipeeneice SIX WEEKS’ Summer Course 
a or advanced students : Fashion Drawing, Design, Sketch- 
Sten tien oy Away Fabric Analysis, Textile Design, In 
many 6 Grading, Dressmaking, Millinery, etc. 

aNat MMETHODS, Tent ER TRAINING. APPROVED BY 
Day & Eve. Free Placement Bureau. Sales Oepartment te: 
work. Investigate before Registering Elsewhere. Send for Circular 72 
GEN, 1680 Broadway (52nd St.), New York 
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Geared OSTUME DESIGN 
aring Fashion “iim Art, Designing & Styling, Cut- 
ting, Draping & Pattern Making, Trade Sketching, | 
ide by Millinery & Dressmaking. Excellent Courses with | 
Expert Individual Instruction. Best Known School 
ng for Practical Fashion Work. Est. 1876. Catalog. 
SUMMER COURSES 








<— W. 45th ST., N. Y. C., BRyant 9-3085 | 
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om School of Art 
cr MDL an | 
or it for Advertising 
Individual instruction under practical advertising artists 
Prepares for positions in art departments of agencies, 
stores, manufacturers, etc. Advance as quickly as ability 
CO Permits. Layout, line and costume drawing, pencil ren- 





ing, lettering, package design, 

‘Prening. Catalog A. 7 
J. ALBERT CAVANAGH, Director 

19 W. 44th St., New York City. MU 2-0346 


oil painting. Day or 
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IMAGINATION 
stimulation has a bottle of Italian red wine 
beat a thousand ways for getting ideas. 

The mechanics of an inspiration are complex, 
and no one has ever reduced them to a set 
formula. It is not just a case of sitting down 
to think, but rather the sudden flash of thought 
we search our minds for without success only 
to find it at a time when we weren’t even 
thinking of it. They may seem a divine “flash,” 
but ideas do not come out of nowhere. They 
are born of rich experience and much thought. 
Your mind needs things to draw upon, for 
ideas are seldom worth while if they do not 
come from experience. Lack of experience is 
what fills our patent files with impractical 
“inspirations.” 

Often, after the mind has searched fruitlessly 
for hours or days for a new “slant” on a maga- 
zine layout, or a new form for a plastic radio 
cabinet, a time might come when we are ap- 
parently thinking of something entirely dif- 
ferent—then “Flash”—the idea comes in a 
complete form, like a sudden burst of light. 
That is the inspiration poets have prated about 
for centuries. In reality, the subconscious mind 
has continued to mull over the problem long 
after the conscious mind has turned to some- 
thing else. 

You can afford to laugh at the creative men 
of old who went through such dramatics to 
get their inspirations, for it is comforting to 
know that Imagination is a Muscle—not a well 
with an unknown source; and inspiration is 
but the result of a practised mental dexterity. 


continued from page 31 


HOW’S YOUR ASTIGMATISM? 
Pissarro felt he needed glasses and so went to 
an oculist, who gave him a prescription. When 
the lenses were made up and the painter put 
them on, he looked about him aghast and 
quickly removing them, exclaimed, “I cannot 
wear these. If I do, I would paint like 
Bouguereau.” 

From “Here am I” (Random House) 


The Autobiography of S. J. Woolf 


FASHION ART DESIGN SCHOOL 


““Where Practice Meets Theory’’ 

* COSTUME DESIGN 

* FASHION ILLUSTRATION 

* PATTERN DESIGNING 
Beginners and Advanced Students 

Individual Instruction 

Small Classes—Day, Eve. Start any time. 
Visit our Studios, or send for Catalog A. 


545 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y.C. VA. 6-0391 














land 2 year Courses in 
Commercial Art and Illustration, 
Fashion Drawing, Dress Design 
and Millinery, Interior Decora- 
tion, Industrial Design. Low-Pay- 
ment-Plan. Free Placement Serv- 
ice. Students from 23 states. No 


Home Study courses. 20th year. 
Summer School. Catalog. 


ART INSTITUTE OF PITTSBURGH 
116 Stanwix St. ( Willis Shook, dir, ) Pittsburgh 


P alal 























CHICAGO PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL OF 
SUMMER 
TERM 
BEGINS 
JUNE 23rd 


Endorsed 
COMMER 
CARTOONING «+ ILLUSTRATION. Write to 

100 E. Ohio Street c 





by Professional Art World! 


y Faculty of National Renown! 
RCIAL ART + FASHION ILLUSTRATION ¢ DRESS DESIGN 


for Free Literature! 
cago, Illinois 





Study FRANK H. YOUNG'S 


ADVERTISING LAYOUT. COURSE 
At Home 


Make your spare time count, In- 
crease your efficiency in order to 
increase your earning power. Mr. 
Young, internationally recognized 
authority, has prepared a com- 
plete, practical course based on 
methods successful for years at his 
American Academy of Art. Now 
his teaching is brought to your 
home. Will help professionals and 
beginners in art, advertising, printing, ete. Endorsed by 


advertising executives. Learn and apply 
receive individual criticism and revisions by 


Write to Dept. G-51 for free details. 


graduates, 
principles 
Easy payments, 


layout 
1. 


AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ART 


Fronk H 
Jackso 


Young 


n Boulevard 





Take to the 
“Tall Timbers’ to paint 


A mountain farm for artists sponsoring 
**Tall Timbers”? Art Tours 


Excellent subject matter, swimming, riding, fishing, country 
auctions, fairs, barn dances, etc. 

Tours leave Tall Timbers on alternate weeks painting through- 
out picturesque New England, visiting art colonies and exhi- 
bitions. 

Instruction and criticism if desired 
Katharine Merrill Helen Stotesbury 
Bartlett Tracy 


**Tall Timbers,”’ Winnesquam,N.H. 





the hans hofmann school of fine art 
52 west Sth street « new york city »« phone gramercy 59714 


SS 


hofmann 
provincetown, mass. 
june 15—sept. 15 











PRATT INSTITUTE 


THE ART SCHOOL 


DEGREE COURSES—Architecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, lWlustration, 
Industrial Design, Interior Design 


38 Studios 90 Instructors 54th Year 
Catalogue upon request 


James C. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn, New York 




















(School of the John and Mable Ringling Museum of Art) 
Announces 9 weeks’ summer term for artists, art teachers, 
art students, and art hobbyists, at Little Switzerland, North 
Carolina—4000 feet elevation. Faculty of outstanding artiste 
teaching Drawing and Painting, Illustration, Commercial Art, 
Fashion Arts. Superb living accommodations. Board, room, 
tuition $200. Winter School, Sarasota, Florida. Write for 
general catalog and folder “Summer Study in the Land of 





the Sky.” Address V. M. Kimbrough, Pres. SARASOTA, FLORIDA 

BRISTOL: “mane. 
MAINE 

A NEW CONCEPTION IN SUMMER CLASSES 


Portrait @® Landscape @ Still Life © Marine 
Eight Weeks © June 30 to August 23 
Illustrated folder on request 
Write:—Ernest Thorne Thompson, Director 
Dept. of Fine Arts, College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, N. Y. 

After June 10—Blue Bows, Bristol, Maine 


COIN your wav 
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RAYE BURNS SCHOOL Studie A, Box a CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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BOOKS 





JUST PUBLISHED! 





By FRANK F. GREENE 


At last—the complete book on cartooning—giving 
entire course of 30 easy lessons for class or 

e-study, based on author’s experience as 
teacher and professional cartoonist. Covers every 
type, style and technique, materials, psychology 
of humor, idea development, full comic strip 
treatment, etc. Hundreds of ‘illustrations—many 
by world’s best cartoonists. 193 pages. Size 
9% x 12 

Only $3.50 at your bookstore 
ARPER & BROTHERS, 49 E. 33rd Street, New Yor 


a ae ae 
ART IN 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


By Leon L. WINsLow 
Director of Art Education, Baltimore, Md. 
In press —ready in May 


Representing a progressive philosophy of art education, 
this book acquaints the student with the meaning ot 
art and the various forms it takes in order to meet 
our human needs; with art education and with art 


as an occupational field; etc. 


McGRAW-HILLFBOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
330 West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 








TYPE SPECIMENS 


FOR LAYOUT ¢ PRINTING 
¢ LETTERING ¢ 


This book by WILLIAM LONGYEAR is a 
convenient, well-indexed text and reference 
k for anyone interested in the related arts 
of printing and lettering. Offers instruction in 
lettering and layout, gives proofreading marks, 
describes point system. Shows dozens of com- 
plete type alphabets like that here illustrated, 
and examples of good printing. Ideal for artists, 
advertising desi _ letterers, etc. Hundreds 
of copies alrea sold to schools, art studios, 
advertising pastes and numerous individual 
artists, teachers and students. Over 100 large 
Spiral bound in cloth-covered board. 
Postpaid $2.50. 


AMERICAN ARTIST 
330 West 42nd St., New York 
DO a RRNA LL CCA ROI 














THE ART OF COLOR AND DESIGN 

By Maitland Graves 

MC GRAW-HILL, $3.50 
Readers of AMERICAN Artist have already been in- 
troduced to Maitland Graves through his articles 
which appeared in October 1937, April and May 
1939. The Visual Design Test, particularly, created 
tremendous interest and brought demands for more 
of his design instruction. Well, here it is in this book: 
a forceful exposition of principles and practices 
which are based upon the author’s experiences in 
teaching and in his own work as professional artist. 
Profuse illustrations clarify all the demonstrations in 
this 300-page book which artists and designers in 
all fields should find useful. 


INDIAN ART OF THE UNITED STATES 
By Frederic H. Douglas and Rene d’ Harnoncourt 
THE MUSEUM OF MODERN ART, $3.50 


This, so the publishers say, is the most complete 
work on the art of the United States Indian ever 
published—the portrait of a civilization. The authors 
are acknowledged authorities in their field. The 
book is both scholarly and attractive with its wealth 


of fine illustrations, many of them in color. 


DON FREEMAN’S NEWSSTAND 


This is a one-man magazine dedicated to New York, 
a journal of Manhattan filled with dramatic sketches 
of the artist’s impressions all around the town. It is 
created from cover to cover by this young artist who 
for nine years dreamed of having his own publica- 
tion. Readers of AMERICAN ARTIST were introduced 
to Don Freeman in the January 1940 issue. 
Newsstand is published quarterly and is distributed 
by the Associated American Artists, 711 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. Yearly subscription $2.75. 


JOHN SINGER SARGENT 
By Martin Birnbaum 

WILLIAM E. RUDGE’S SONS, $3.50 
Chatty reminiscences throwing light upon the char- 
acter and career of an artist who, while living, was 
America’s most famous painter. The halftone sec- 
tion carries many reproductions of Sargent’s draw- 
ings and paintings. 


FLIP 
Children’s Book by Wesley Dennis 
THE VIKING PRESS, $1.50 
Some day you may need, in the worst way, to know 
how to draw a colt. If so, remember that Wesley 
Dennis in Flip has drawn a whole book full of colts 
doing everything—even flying. They’re good too. 


A MANUAL OF ELEMENTARY DESIGN 
AND COLOR 


By Ruth M. Doolittle 
SANTA BARBARA STATE COLLEGE PRESS (CAL.) $2.25 


A definite series of lessons in design and color, de- 
veloped by the author in her teaching at Santa 
Barbara State College, Santa Barbara, California. 


CREATIVE ARTISTS 1941 

SACKETT & WILHELMS 
562 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, $5.00 
“Many times an art director searches harder for 
the right artist than the artist ever searches for the 
right art director. Your book is of assistance to 
both.” This extract from a congratulatory letter by 
an art director to the publishers of Creative Artists 
points to the inspiration for the volume. It repro- 
duces the work of prominent artists in illustration 
and advertising art, along with their portraits and 
something personal about them. It is of course of 
great value to art directors. As a glorified directory 
of contemporary illustrators it is certainly attractive 
to others. 


GUATEMALA ART CRAFTS 
By Pedro J. Lemos 
THE DAVIS PRESS, WORCESTER, MASS., $3.75 


A handsome book presenting the crafts of an inter- 
esting and gifted primitive people. It is illustrated by 
color plates, halftones and drawings. 
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For Geachers and Students ~ 


_ 
WEAVING FOR AMATEURS 
By Helen Coates $3.50 | 
Number 24 in the “How To 
Do It’’ Series. For schools, 
teachers and students. From 
the simplest things to make, 
it progresses to more ambi- 
tious designs. Full technical 
details at every stage. 





ANIMAL DRAWING 
By John Skeaping $3.5 
A brand new book with 16 
pages in color offset and 1 
other pages. Illustrations by 
the author and leading ayj. 





mal artists of all times, 
Technical instruction—“Hoy 
To Do It. 


THE STUDIO PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
381 Fourth Avenue + New York City 











For Geachers and Students P* 


DRAWING HORSES 
A 
aw, 
“a 


By John Skeaping $1.00 
The leading animal draughts- 
man of today has done this 
charming little book in our 
$1.00 series. Designed for 


all who like horses, and of 
course, those who want to 
draw them. 


DRAWING AEROPLANES 
By Frank Wootton $1.0 
The other $1.00 book on 
our Spring List. All type 
of R.A.F. and leading Amer 


ican planes. Technical, de 





tailed, expert. There are now 
9 books in this $1.00 series, 
Complete list available. 


THE STUDIO PUBLICATIONS, INC. 
381 Fourth Avenue + New York City 








FIGURES 3092" 

ns MORE ACTION FIGURES 
AND A SIMPLIFIED WAY TO DRAW THEM * YOU 
WILL FIND THIS 44 PAGE BOOK A GREAT 
IMPROVEMENT OVER PREVIOUS EDITIONS 
PRICE ONE DOLLAR » © ® YOUR DEALER 
HAS A NEW FOLDER FOR YOU OR WRITE 


* WALTER | FOSTER * 
8286-SUNSET BLVD * HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


Current and out-of-print 


Books on Fine and Applied Art Art 


Layout Lettering 
Salictene Reproductions at mh ——— 
Inquiries Solicited Catalog yes 


PAUL A. STRUCK aéuevoesnctry 


NEW YO 





















SO YOU’RE GOING 
TO BE AN ARTIST 


By Matlack Price 


“If I could have had such a book 
as this when I was studying art it 
would have saved me many @ 
wasted hour and an endless 
amount of shoe leather.” 

This is typical of the testimonials 
regarding this $2.50 book. 


AMERICAN ARTIST 
330 West 42nd Street, New York 
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